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CHARLES CRONH AM Harold Gleason 


ORGANIST 


Eastman School of Music 
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RECITALS 
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Eastman School of Music 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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WE SINCERELY BELIEVE THAT NO OTHER 
ORGAN MADE POSSESSES SUCH QUALI- 
TIES OF DURABILITY, SIMPLICITY, ACCES- 
SIBILITY, AND GENERAL EXCELLENCE OF 
CONSTRUCTION AND FINISH, BOTH ME- 
CHANICALLY AND TONALLY, AS DO THE 
ORGANS PRODUCED BY HILLGREEN, 
LANE & CO. | 


NO ORGANIST HAS YET FAILED TO 
COMMENT ON THE SUPERIORITY OF THE 
ACTION OF THESE INSTRUMENTS AND 
UPON THE EXCELLENCE OF THE VOICING. 


INSPECTION OF THEIR WORK IS IN- 
VITED, AND CORRESPONDENCE SOLIC- 
ITED. FACTORIES, ALLIANCE, OHIO. 


Branch Offices: 


Ch I i esi ss tsa aides Room 427, No. 225 Fifth Ave., New York City 
WL A WN .. wos ve ccscs Room 427, No. 225 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Pitts Pipe OrGAN Co. ..... ienavteteces 1913 Clark Street, Omaha, Nebr. 
en re ae 119 W. 5th Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
ck ey | eee Peper eee 2713 Clarence Ave. Berwyn, Chicago, III. 
NI IN iio ak ve sina t ore w dance wate Ceeuee eve Honolulu, Hawaii 
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Repertoire and Review 


Prepared with Special Consideration to the 
Requirements of the Practical Organist 
in Concert, Church, and Theater 

AN ILLUSTRATED GUIDE FOR PURCHASERS 
NOTE: Our purpose in the new manner of printing re- 
views is to enable the modern organist, whose progressive 
instincts and practises are rapidly making him so superior 
to his professional progenitors of a generation ago, to keep 
on file in a form furnishing ready reference, these reviews 
of music new and old. New music is reviewed here whether 
our reviewers deem it worthy or not; but old publications 
are not included except on basis of merit. 

The organist’s repertoire is all he has to offer his public, 
all he can depend upon for his income each year. Tech- 
nical ability, experience, and artistic insight—all amount 
to nothing unless applied to the interpretation of some 
worthy piece of music. For the purpose of enabling the 
organist to build up a great reference library of music 
reviews, THE AMERICAN ORGANIST has devised special in- 
dex cards by which these reviews can be kept in such a 
manner as to furnish quickest possible reference. Fuller 
announcement will be made in our next _ issue— 
THE EpITors. 

DVORAK: New Wortp Largo, transcribed by Lemare, 
with the middle section abbreviated, thus eliminating the 
Pedal work required in some other editions. It is evidently 
intended for the average organist who prefers the beau- 
tiful part of the Larco and wishes to skip the other. It 
is well done and attractively printed. Of course it should 
be added to every library that does not have or want the 
full version; the public will perhaps rejoice at the omis- 
sion anyway. (Ditson 1925, 40c net) 

CHARLES HUERTER: Petite Histoire, two pages of 
quite charming music story, transcribed by Lemare. In the 
recapitulation section the movement is enhanced by an under 
theme that enlivens it quite a little and increases the charm. 
Worth playing to any audience. (Ditson 1925, 20c net) 

EDWIN H. LEMARE: Anpantino tn D-Ftat, the old 
original in all its sweet glory. Organists who outgrow the 
beauty of a melody like this are all out of touch with the 
rest of humanity and ought to be confined to hard labor 
at Sing Sing. This came pretty near being the most pop- 
ular bit of organ music ever written. And it is easy to 
play. (Ditson, 40c¢ net) 

EDWIN H. LEMARE: Sone or Summer, 6 pages of 
melody that shows commendable evidences of having 
profited at least a little by the accomplishments of the 
jazz idioms. We do not show the opening theme but No. 
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1282 gives this theme in sixths against an inviting lefthand 
part. The piece is easy to play and interesting through- 
out, in spite of the minor mood adopted for the middle 
section; the middle section seems to have some interest, 
quite a little, in fact. We recommend it to every organist. 
It will be fine for a postlude or offertory, worthy of a place 
on a recital program, and excellent for photoplaying. 
(Ditson 1925, 40c net) 

EDWIN H. LEMARE: Twiuicut SketcHes, 20 pages 
of music under one cover that ought to be in every library. 

Sunpown, 3 pages of picture painting, beginning on 
somewhat common harmonic materials but soon turning to 
more worthy methods, and then presenting two smooth 
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INTERESTING MUSIC 8-9 





melodies, one in the left hand and the other harmonized 
in the right. I would not say it is pretty music, but that 
it paints a pretty picture, and if the organist is blessed 
with a modern organ he will be able to exercise his art 
liberally, because the piece calls for quite a little from the 
player, including much fine registrational taste. It is easy 
to play otherwise. 

THE THRUSH, 3 pages, presents a rather uninteresting 
harmonized lefthand melody and pedal against which the 
Composer has ingeniously, though simply, added a “thrush” 
part in good taste. No profundity, but pretty effects and 
a piece of music that will make friends for the organ 
world; not difficult. 

THE GLow-Worm, 3 pages, relies upon its triple figure 
in 12-8 rhythm to produce somewhat the effect of the 
glow-worm’s winging its quiet way here and there. A 
melody is added for the required continuity. Again regis- 
tration plays an important part, and though many changes 
are not needed, a foundational registration of peculiar 
color will be required; otherwise the player will increase 
his reputation by not attempting the piece in public, as 
the picture must be painted in tones, not notes. 

Tue Fire Fry, 5 pages, presenting an accompanied 
melody in the right hand with a fire-fly motive in the left; 
it looks very simple, and is simple, but it is effective none 
the less and for the friends it will make it can be played 
with credit by every organist. I hate to think what will 
happen if mf or ff flutes are used. Only the modern or- 
gan can do things like this justice. Easy to play. 

Dusk, 6 pages, is the most worthy of the group; the 
Composer gives something in addition to an original idea, 
and makes good music. The coloring abilities of the mod- 
ern organ are demanded, but given proper repose and the 
richness of refined organ tones, we have a delightful piece 
of music literature with a beautiful message. 

All five pieces are comparatively easy, all require a fine 
registrational taste much more than a technic, all have a 
popular appeal worthy of the titles given. The recitalist 
will find the collection worth ten times its price, at every 
recital. In church the pieces could be used as part of an 
evening prelude, or for postludes—these is no reason why 
nature studies cannot come from the console as well as the 
pulpit. Theater organists will find the collection invalu- 
able for many fine scenics, as well as for beautiful and 
happy scenes in any good feature. The Composer has 
given titles; the photoplayer can dispense with them and 
adopt those the screen may happen to give, and the music 
will fit equally well. The collection is recommended to 
all organists. (Schmidt 1925, $1.25 net) 

WILLIAM H. PRICE: Tue Betts, 4 pages of very 
simple tune, giving the chimes an unpretentious but ap- 
propriate and enriching part to play; the music with the 
chimes is always effective for an audience. Besides, this 
little number has a pleasant tune, can be read at sight by 
all organists, and will be fine for an evening offertory or 
meditation. (Schirmer 1923, 60c¢ net) 

STANLEY T. REIFF: Romanza, 4 pages of lefthand 
melody against which the right hand gives both movement 
and harmony. [Illustration 1283 shows the opening meas- 
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ures. Later pages give more variety and movement to the 
righthand part and give the Pedal some imitative motive 
work. It is a graceful melody that can be made quite 
charming with proper treatment, and it is not difficult. 
(Summy 1924, 50c) 
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“High Priest of the Temple of Tone.” 


fia G 8 


—G. A. AUDSLEY 


Management: 
41 White St. 


NEW 


Octavo Music 


SACRED—MIXED VOICES 


BARNES, EDWARD SHIPPEN 


Father, whate’er of earthly bliss. Octavo No. 13,835 tz 


A quiet general anthem, of very moderate vocal ranges, and 
suitable for a quartet. A brief solo for Tenor or Soprano 
opens the number; the style is melodic and the mood 
breathes calm and hope. 


BEACH, MRS. H. H. A. 
Lord of the worlds above. Octavo No. 13,892 5 


A fairly long number of much dignity and power, which is 
based upon the great Luther chorale. Solo passages for 
Soprano, Tenor and Bass serve as melodic interludes to a 
varied and free choral treatment of the Luther theme which, 
much broadened, serves as closing climax. 


SECULAR—MIXED VOICES 


HOLST, EDUARD 

Happy Birds. Arr. by Hilton. Octavo No. 13,880 Ae 
A ‘most engaging waltz rhythm underlies a melody that is as 
light-hearted as the title. This number jis entirely easy, and 


quite carries itself along: well suited to glee clubs and com- 
munity singing. 


SECULAR—WOMEN’S VOICES 


BRAHMS, JOHANNES 


We strolled along (Wir. wandelten). Arr. by Harris 
Three-part. Octavo No. 13,862 RI 


One of the loveliest among Brahms’ songs, voicing a quiet, 
idyllic mood with great expressiveness. Its melodic beauty 
pervades each part, and the transcriber brings it all forward 
in the voices. Calls for delicate and pure choral tone. 


MARZO, EDUARD 


Mariquita. Two-part. Octavo No. 13,878 IZ 
A song of gay melody and the vivid rhythm of the Bolero. 
Voice parts and piano parts are easy, for all their spirited 
swing, making this an ideal number for school choruses and 
glee clubs. 


Oliver Ditson Company 
178-179 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Chas. H. Ditson & Co. 
8-10-12 East 34th St., New York, N. Y. 
Order of your local dealer 
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GEORGES DE LISLE 


New York City 


Swinnen’s Pedal Cadenza 


for the opening Allegro of 
Widor’s Fifth “Symphony” 


Encourages the performer’s interest in his own Pedal 
Technic; pleases the musician for its thematic content; 
dazzles the audience by its brilliance; fine practise 
material for master and student. Four pages octavo 
for insertion in your own copy of the “Symphony”. 


Price 40 CENTS 


Organ Interests Inc. 
467 City Hall Station New York, N. Y. 
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THE 
MODERN SCIENTIFIC 
ORGAN SCHOOL 


HE 


W. A. Goldsworthy ORGAN 
Philip James 


J. Ed. Schlette 


CoMPOSITION & CONDUCTING 


CARE OF INSTRUMENT 
R 


A SCHOOL where individual instruc- 

tion is given, with no time limit on 
lessons, and only the latest modern 
organs used for practise. 


A School where only modern scientific 
psychological methods are used. 


Address: 
MODERN SCIENTIFIC ORGAN SCHOOL 
2067 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 





























THE FIRST ESSENTIAL: INTERESTING MUSIC 


Church Music 


Prepared with Special Consideration to the 
Requirements of the Average Chorus 
and the Quartet Choir 


AN ILLUSTRATED GUIDE FOR PURCHASERS 


CARRIE B. ADAMS: “Love SurreretH Lone,” song for 
high, medium and low voices, opening with recitative state- 
ments before it gives the smooth melody that forms the 
body of the song. It is easy to sing and gives the singer an 
opportunity to use originality in carrying one of the best 
messages of the church. (Lorenz 1925, 40c) 

CARRIE B. ADAMS: “THovu Art Near,” duet for so- 
prano-tenor, built upon a pretty melody in a way most 
congregations can understand and enjoy; it is easy to sing 
and will be heard with pleasure. (Lorenz 1924, 35c net) 

ASHFORD: “My Task,” solo for high, medium and low 
voices, and also published for chorus, quartet, men’s voices, 
women’s voices, and almost everything else, so great has 
been its success. The text is both beautiful and honest, 
and the music is most delightful. If it is not in your li- 
brary, by all means get it at once. This is the kind of 
music THE AMERICAN ORGANIST heartily endorses; the text 
is not cheap, meaningless, sugary, trite, silly; the music 
is not taken from a two-year student’s scrap book of exer- 
cises. No, the text is right there with honest religion, 
not sham; and the music is just as delightful as concert 
music is at its best. What a lot of rubbish we organists 
heve to give our congregations, merely because things with 
real worth, like the present example, are so impossible to 
find. (Lorenz, 40c) 

EDWARD SHIPPEN BARNES: “FatHer WuHatr’ER 
or Earruiy Buss,” 5-page anthem for chorus or quartet, 
smooth, easy, very churchly, reposeful. (Ditson 1925, 12c) 

EDWARD SHIPPEN BARNES: “Tue Day 1s Dong,” 
9-page evening anthem for chorus with baritone obligato 
on the last two pages, and occasional 5-part writing. It 
should be done without accompaniment, is in D-flat, repose- 
ful but with a good up-building to a climax so that it can 
be used in a good place in the service. Musicianly and 
typical of the things Mr. Barnes represents in behalf of 
pure church music. (Ditson 1925, 15c) 

BRADFORD CAMPBELL: “O Lorp Tuy WiLL BE 
Dong,” solo for high voice, pleasing melody nicely setting 
the text, with an accompaniment that keeps moving. It 
can be used to build up a good climax and earry a good 
church message, with pleasure and profit to the congrega- 
tion. (Pond 50c) 
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H. LEROY BAUMGARTNER: “In Hru We Lave,” 
Guild Prize anthem of 1924. 11 pages for chorus. It 
opens with a long solo divided between contralto and 
tenor, which illustration 1284 indexes. The next illustra- 


8-9 


tion shows the opening chorus passage, unaccompanied. It 
is a very musicianly thing and difficult; being the favorite 
of prominent church musicians who were judges for the 
Guild, it needs nothing more said about it here; those hav- 
ing good chorus choirs at their command should add the 
anthem to their repertoire; others will hardly be interested, 
though no sincere church musician will fail to secure a 
copy for his own thorough examination—unless perchance 
he knows all there is to know and needs nothing new. 
(Ditson 1925, 15c) 

F. LESLIE CALVER: “Macniry His Names,” 8-page 
anthem for chorus, or perhaps quartet. It opens with 
recitative for tenor which is followed by somewhat similar 
style from the chorus or quartet, and then on the third page 
a jubilant praise theme is given; the writing is musicianly 
and the praise theme lasts long enough to make a praise 
number of the anthem. (Schmidt 1923, 12c) 


Jazz and Other Sugary Things 
To Entice Gentle Public 
and Eacer Student 


FINE FOR PHOTOPLAYERS 


‘CLARKE: Sitver BAnp Marcu, a very simple teaching 
picee for piano students of about the third grade; merely 
tune, rhythm, and simplest of harmonies. (Presser 40c) 

ENDOR: “Wo Takes CaRE OF THE CARETAKERS 
DavuGHTER,” a popular bit of jazz without melody, nothing 
but harmony and rhythm, and yet it has achieved popular- 
ity; will be useful to theater organists. (Shapiro 1925) 

GILLESPIE: “Moonuicut Makes ME Lone For You,” 
waltz song with a pretty melody worth using. 

GREY: “Give ME one Rose To REMEMBER,” a rather 
good song out of the jazz class, worth using for a good 
picture or for concert. Printed for professionals. (Whit- 
mark 1924, 40c) 

KAHN &: “Sometime,” “A John Hammond (S.T.O.) 
organ transcription”. the title says, and Mr. Hammond 
knows how to do it. There are few professional church 
organists who could read this thing at sight and make a 
decent showing of it. Too bad the publishers wouldn’t 
give it full 3-staff printing. It’s a delightful melody and 
worth using; good for the organ solo number. (Remick 
1925) 

LITTLE &: “By THE LiGHT oF THE Stars,” another 
“John Hammond §.T.O. organ transcription ;” an attractive 
number, lots of pcp and melody and rhythm, with some 
righthand stuff that won’t come easy to the non-jazz school 
of old-timers. Fine for teaching material too. Why not 
break with the old rut and snap into something the whole 
world is buying ? (Remick 1925) 

MAGINE: “AporaTion Wattz,” a very beautiful and 
popular waltz song that we hear in every good theater. 
Every organist ought to have its chorus memorized. (Jen- 
kins 1924, 60c) 

MONACO &: “An-Ha,” a fox-trot that has won wide 
popularity because some jazz players with more love of 
music than musicianship have been willing to enjoy their 
music; it is attractive enough, or has been made so by its 
clever renditions. (Shapiro 1925) 

ZAMECNIK: Dance Passion, a teaching piece for 
piano, for students of third grade; might be made highly 
effective for the right kind of a dance accompaniment, or 
ean be used for any of a great variety of scenes; good 
enough music. (Fox 60c) 

ZAMECNIK: Rustic Fsstivat, piano piece, good for 
rustic festival, oriental scenes, jazzy scenes, etc., ete.; and 
pretty music too. Good teaching piece to make the kiddies 
practise. (Fox 60c) 
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The American Or 


cr. SCOTT BURRMAN, F.A.G.O. ; : Editor 
LATHAM CTRUE, Mus. Doc. ; Associate Editor 


HARE your bread with little children, see that no one goes about you with naked feet, 

look kindly upon mothers nursing their children on the doorstep of humble cottages, 

ed walk through the world without malevolence, do not knowingly crush the humblest 
flower, respect the nests of birds, bow to the purple from afar and to the poor at close range. 
Rise to labor, go to rest with prayer, go to sleep in the unknown, having for your pillow the 
infinite; love, believe, ‘hope, live. be like him who has a watering pot in his hand, only let 
your watering pot be filled with good deeds and good words; never be discouraged, be magi 


_and ibe father, and if you have lands cultivate them, if you have sons rear them, and if you 


have enemies bless them—all with that sweet and unobtrusive authority that comes to the soul 
in patient expectation ‘of the eternal dawn.—VicToR Huco 
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H. ALEXANDER MATTHEWS, MUS. DOC. 


Upon whom the University of Pennsylvania conferred the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Musie at its recent Commencement 
exercises; Dr. Matthews was also elected Adjunct Professor .in 
the School of Fine Arts, of the University. Besides being 
Director of Undergraduate Music and Glee Club director for 
the University, he is an organist and composer. The Glee Club 
appeared with the New York Symphony and the Beethoven 
Choral Symphony last season and is engaged for a Wagner 
program under Mr. Walter Damrosch for the coming season. 
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Editorial Reflections 


The Musician 


“O wad some Pow’r the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us ! 
It wad frae mony a blunder free us 
And foolish notion: 
W hat airs in dress an’ gait wad lea’e us, 
And ev’n Devotion !” 


eg O ASSERT that a musi- 


A 


- 
Lye ICANPS cian is different from 
J A ORGANISTE® Other men is not necessa- 
HE ® sentimentality. He is 
Te » free-born on one side of 
en: ~m his nature. ‘‘He concerns 
GD ee fy himself less than most 
Viewers men with the positive and 

YS Bee) material aspect of life. 
He is, in fact, detached from this aspect.”’ 
As for the rest of us, ‘‘practical life has 
put blinkers on our eyes so that we see 
neither right nor left, but only along the 
straight road that we are following;’’ and 
we are content with life’s treadmill. But 
the musician is more impressionable. The 
sensitive plate of his mind is peculiarly 
delicate. It records impressions that are 
not registered by instruments of lesser 
refinement; and while he oftentimes fails 
to get a true perspective in the common- 
places of everyday experience, he does lay 
hold upon reality with an intellectual 
sympathy —intuition—that in part re- 
moves the blinkers and in a measure sets 


rily to indulge in mushy 


him free from the narrowing habits of 
practical life. 

I am not speaking of the snappy busi- 
ness man who commercializes music and 
seeks to translate it into the language of 
dollars or real estate. I am speaking of 
the man who is a musician by the grace 
of God and because he cannot help it. 
His detachment from the physical marks 
him asaman apart. He walks the street, 
but though present in body he is absent 
in spirit. He holds up traffic on a 
crowded crossing to jot down his latest 
inspiration on his cuff. To him an idea 
is vastly more vital than a promptly 
served dinner—indeed than any dinner at 
all. 

The musician is something of a social 
abnormality. If you don’t believe it, ask 
the first man you meet; yes, even another 
musician, for every musician recognizes 
the freakiness of his fellows, whatever 
illusions he may harbor regarding his own 
sanity. The historian Riehl’s remark, ‘‘I 
love music but I hate musicians,’’ voices 
a well-nigh universal verdict; and every- 
one agrees with the following impression 
from Ernst von Wolzogen’s ‘‘Florian 
Mayr:”’ 

“*T don’t believe that the average talents 
of any other art can show anywhere near 
so much stupid conceit, general imbecility, 
shallow-pated bigotry, and odious defects 
of character like envy and spite, as music 
can.”’ 
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Fortunately these defects of the musi- | 
cian do not inhere in music. ‘Music 
itself is guiltless in this matter. It is the 
way it is cultivated and taught and prac- {22 
tised that is responsible for much of the [tare 
trouble and scandal,’’ says Henry Finck, (7° 
who believes it is because a musician does | fir 
not sleep enough that he is peevish and [aii 
cross and spiteful and disagreeable in jiey 
temper and narrow and bigoted in mind. #=< 





























Finck suspects. 
sumption that music is the whole instead 
of a part. Like the physician, the musi- 
cian must specialize to acquire and hold 
his technic. But specializing, which im- 
plies apartness, isolation, should not be- 
gin too early; he should never specialize 
until he has trained his vision to hold a 
true perspective. 

In Henri Bergson’s earliest public ad- 
dress, on Specialization, occur some 
thoughts that are pertinent to this sub- 
ject. ‘‘We cannot,’’ he says, ‘‘except by 


the development of all the others, bring 


any one of our mental powers to per- 
fection. No doubt there is one that is 
always dominant and remarkable; but it 
stands out only because the others bear it 
up. If the mathematical sense reveals itself 
in power to think correctly and to express 
a meaning clearly, what man can afford 
to dispense entirely with mathematics? 
If philosophy is the science of general 
ideas, the man who sets no store by it will 
make a feeble critic. Literature itself is 
geometry without figures and a meta- 
physic freed from the jargon of the 
schools.”’ 

Bergson likens the specialist to the 
animal, which trusts to instinct alone. 
‘‘The inferiority of the animal,”’ he says, 
‘lies in this—that it is a specialist. It 
does one thing to admiration; it can do 
nothing else. The bee has solved a diffi- 
cult problem in trigonometry; could it 
solve another? Our intellect has become 
what it is through the various habits it 
has successively contracted, whereas the 
intellect of the animal has little by little 
narrowed itself and has atrophied within 
the narrow limits of speciality.’”” And he 
warns that ‘‘the best way to succeed is 
not to aim too early at success.’’ At all 
events, he concludes, ‘‘it would be childish 


In truth the cause lies deeper than Mr. 
It lies in his tacit as- 








if, in order to prepare ourselves the better 
for life, we were to take from life at the 
outset all that makes for nobility and 
worth, et propter vitam vivendi perdere 
causas.”’ 

Bergson did not have the musician in 
mind, but his is a more constructive 
definition than von Wolzogen’s because it 
goes to the root of the matter and lays 
bare the cause of the atrophied condition 
of the musician‘s intellect which is mainly 
responsible for his ‘‘odious defects of 
character.’’ The need in music is not so 
much for more intensive as for more ex- 
tensive training. The sanguine teacher 
who urges a student to quit school at the 
end of the grammar or early high school 
grade in order to develop his technic in 
music may be honest, for technic should 
be established before one’s bones and mus- 
cles are set. But he sins against the 
student. The woods are full of musicians 
who play better than they think; but 
balanced minds of the quality of Daniel 
Gregory Mason’s—for example—may be 
counted on the fingers of one’s two hands. 

The prospective musician should first 
of all get as a minimum of education the 
equivalent of a college course, with stress 
on mathematics and science because of the 
training they give in accurate methods of 
thought, and with some attention to ‘‘the 
humanities,’’ which our fathers loved be- 
cause ‘‘they held in remembrance the 
sweetness and light coming of long com- 
panionship with the best minds of all 
time and so well summed up in the Latin 
word humanitas.’’ They should begin, 
‘fas mankind began, with the noble yet 
simple-minded ambition to know every- 
thing,’’ instead of with the impatient 
haste to cut corners and force the normal 
growth that spells true development; for 
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it is as true now as it ever was that ‘‘we 
can never understand any particular 
truth unless we have caught a glimpse of 
the relations it may have with other 
truths.’’ What the specialist does is to 
leok at ‘‘reality as it were with a micro- 
scope.’’ He has divided it into parts. 
‘*TIf we do not begin by giving a glance at 
the whole, if we pass at once to a consider- 
ation of the parts, we may perhaps see 
very well, but we do not know what we 























are looking at.’ 
cian’s predicament. He sees exceedingly 
well—his subject; but he does not com- 
prehend its relationship to the whole or 
even grasp the significant truth that there 
is a larger whole of which music may form 
a part. 

Since specialization tends overly to 
magnify the importance of the minute 
that lies immediately under one’s vision, 
the musician needs occasionally to sub- 
stitute a long-range telescope for the cus- 
tomary microscope. He must use the 
education he has acquired. He must re- 
gain interest in matters unrelated to 


Note: This is the first of three Editorials by Dr. True 
on The Musician and His Wife. 


And this is the musi- 


music. Of course he will argue (as he 
always does) that he cannot afford to 
spare time for these things. The truth is 
rather that he cannot afford not to spare 
time for them. He will actually be the 
better musician for digging into mathe- 
maties or philosophy or language or scien- 
tifie gardening. Intellectual development 
is subject to the same laws as physical 
growth. Both require variety. Feed the 
body wholly on starch and it will not 
develop a healthy organism. Feed the 
mind wholly on music and it will even- 


tually go stale. 








The Choir Organ 


By EMERSON L. RICHARDS 
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Organ as an integral part 
of the tonal structure of 
the organ is not alto- 
ee free from contro- 
versy. The word choir 
itself was not originally 
applied to this division 
Eee ST RES of the organ. The cor- 
oy Mies) responding division in 
Ger man organs is called the Riick-positive 
or the Brust-positive according to its 
position. In French organs it is called 
the positif. In England the word choir 
does not appear in any original document 
prior to 1730, but this division is almost 
invariably referred to as Chaire Organ. 

The word positiv as applied to the 
German and French organs lends us a 
clue from which we may discern the 
beginnings of the modern Choir Organ. 
Origihally, a small organ called a Positive 
was carried in the church processions and 
played during the interludes between the 
various vocal parts of the church service. 
Being carried the organ was ‘‘posited’’ on 
the ground and played by the organist 
from a standing position, hence the name. 
Undoubtedly to lessen the weight and 
admit of its ready portability, the Posi- 
tive Organ was founded on a 4’ tonal 
foundation and this tonal structure was 
to exist through many centuries. Bear- 
ing in mind that the organ was not 
originally used to accompany the voice 
parts in the church service we can readily 
understand why the 4 foundation was 
both practical and convenient. 

Later the Positive became fixed to the 
main organ, being placed in a case of its 
own overhanging the choir screen or the 
gallery and in front of the main organ. 
This position is still maintained in most 
of the French, German, and English 
Cathedral organs. The organist sits 
between the two organs facing the Great 
Organ and with his back to the Choir 
Organ. Frequently the organ bench is 
fixed to the back of the Choir Organ. 
It may be that from this fact arose the use 
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of the word chaire in connection with this 
organ, and that later copyists consider- 
ing the ancient English spelling at fault, 
changed the word to choir. Another ex- 
planation given by Mr. Andrew Freeman, 
a well known antiquarian, is that the word 
chaire is a corruption of the word ‘‘char’’ 
meaning ‘‘a turn’’ which interpreted 
would imply that it was the ordinary ser- 
vice organ. A third explanation is that 
this organ necessarily faces the choir. 

In any event, the term choir as applied 
to the organ had nothing to do with its 
employment as an accompaniment to the 
actual singing of the choir in the service, 
but rather to its position. 

The Choir Organ speedily became an 
important part of the complete tonal 
structure of the organ, assuming in the 
French and German organs a position 
second only to that of the Great. The 
early designers and builders apportioned - 
to the choir organ an equal proportion of 
registers to that of the other manuals. 
In only one particular does the Choir 
Organ appear to have continued its 
ancient tonal structure, and that is in the 
greater proportion of high-pitched regis- 
ters in comparison to the unison as con- 
trasted with the Great Organ and with 
the corresponding decrease in the number 
of reeds. 

By the time of the coming of Bach, the 
tonal structure of the Choir Organ had 
become well settled on the Continent and 
still continues in modern French and 
German organs to present a complete 
harmonic structure built along the lines 
of the Great Organ, but with less power. 
This traditional design of the Choir 
Organ as a small Great was largely imi- 
tated in England so that a reading of the 
specifications of important Continental 
and English organs will show that ap- 
proximately one-third of the manual 
registers on three-manual organs, and 
one-fourth on four-manuals, are allotted 
to the Choir. 

It will also show that comparatively 
few of the Choir registers are of 8’ pitch 
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and that there is a predominence of 4’ 
stops, together with twelfths, tierces, 
mixtures and other mutation, and also 
one or more chorus reeds. Except in 
very modern organs, the Choir Organ is 
always unenclosed. 

The understanding of this tonal struc- 
ture is essential to the playing of much 
of the true organ music written by the 
great masters and this particularly ap- 
plies to Bach. 

Let me review, in order to demonstrate 
this point, a few well known 16th and 17th 
Century organs. 

The celebrated Harrlem Organ contains 
60 stops, 15 of which are on the Choir and 
this division contains no less than 13 
ranks of mixtures and 2 chorus reeds. 

The ‘‘Old Church”’ at Amsterdam has 
a total of 13 out of 51 stops on the Choir 
and contains 6 ranks of mixtures and 3 
chorus reeds. 


St. Paul’s, Antwerp, has 15 of its 51 | 


stops on the Choir including 2 mixtures 
and 3 chorus reeds. | 

The Marien Kirch, Lubeck, originally 
had 20 stops on the Choir out of a total 
of 46 in the entire organ, and of these 
only 3 stops, a principal, flute and gedecte 
constituted the flue foundation. There 
were also two 8’ chorus reeds and one 16’ 
reed. The balance of the stops were of 
either 4’, 2’ or 1’ pitch, together with at 
least 3 mixtures. As the organ was later 
revised and as Buxtehude played upon it, 
the Choir contained 14 out of 54 stops, 
including 12 ranks of mixtures. 

Examining two of Silbermann’s best 
known organs, we find that out of 45 stops 
on the Freiberg Organ, 13 were alloted 
to the Choir including 11 mixture ranks 
and 2 chorus reeds. On his Dresden 
Organ, 10 of the 48 stops were alloted 
to the Choir including 5 mixture ranks 
and 1 chorus reed. 

Turning for a moment to the early 
English organs, we find that the Choir was 
treated as a small edition of the Great 
‘Organ. We do not find in the English 
‘Cathedrals, organs of the size of those 
erected on the Continent, but taking 
‘Father Smith’s best known organ erected 


in Saint Paul’s, as a fair example, we - 


‘find that 13 stops were alloted to the 
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Great, 8 to the Choir and only 6 to the 
Swell. There were no independent Pedal 
pipes. The exact composition of this 
Choir Organ at the time Father Smith 
left it is in some doubt, but apparently it 
contained but one 8’ flue stop and that a 
‘‘Stopped Diapason.’’ A Principle 4’, 
Flute 4’, Twelfth, Fifteenth, and a three 
rank Mixture, a Cremona, and a Vox 
humana complete the ensemble. 

The old French organs followed the 
same traditions and are truly reflected 
in the more modern organs erected by 
Cavaille-Coll during the latter half of the 
last century. Thus on the four-manual 
organ in the Cathedral of Saint Denis, 
we find that out of a total of 57 stops, 17 
were alloted to the Choir, 20 to the Great, 
8 to the Swell and 12 to the Pedal. 'The 
Choir contains only three 8’ flues, a 
Bourdon, Salicional, and Flute Harmon- 
ique. There are 3 4’s, a nassard, a 
doublette, tierce, flageolet, and 10 ranks 
of mixtures. There are 4 chorus reeds 
including a trumpet and clarion. 

Cesaer Franck’s organ, also by Cavaille- 
Coll, had 13 of its 45 stops on the Choir. 
Cavaille-Coll’s design at Notre-Dame 
allots 12 stops to the Grand Choeur, 14 
to the Grand Orgue, 14 to the Bombarde, 
14 to the Positif or Choir, 16 to the Swell, 
and 16 to the Pedale. Note the harmony 
of balance between the respective manuals 
and also the fact that there are exactly 
as many stops on the Choir as on the 
Great. This parallel continues because 
there is about the same number of stops 
of corresponding pitches on each manual 
with the exception that a Piccoli 1’ on the 
Choir replaces one of the mixtures on the 
Great. Note also that there are only four 
flue stops of unison pitch upon both the 
Great and the Choir. 

The same general scheme holds true on 
the modern English organs. Of the 146 
stops on the Albert Hall organ, 27 are to 
be found on the Choir, as against only 
31 on the Great. There are eight ranks 
of mixtures and six reeds. A study of 
Henry Willis’ latest creation, Liverpool 
Cathedral, is especially interesting. The 
169 stops of the organ are arranged in 
seven divisions. There are 29 stops on 
the Great and 23 on the Choir. The 
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Choir is divided into an unenclosed sec- 
tion of 7 stops, and an enclosed division 
of 16 stops. Only 7 of the flue stops are 
of unison pitch and the reed work in- 
cludes a Trumpet and Clarion. 

The Organs built in America during 
the early part of the last century by 
Erben and Jardine undertook to preserve 
this same tonal balance. Thus the old 
organ at Trinity had 7 of its 31 stops on 
the Choir, while the First Presbyterian 
had 9 of its 36 on the Choir. 

Now let us look at the present state of 
affairs. Turning to recent specifications, 
I have selected eleven organs as built by 
representative firms. In the case of two 
four-manual organs, the 47-stop design 
has but 6 on the Choir, while a 92-stop 
organ has but 13 on the choir. There is 
only one 4’ stop on both organs and one 
2’ on the larger design. The chorus reed 
is a Clarinet. 

Another 72-stop four-manual has 10 
stops on the Choir; a 67-stop design has 
10 on the Choir, while a 37-stop three- 
manual has but 8 on this division. Only 
one 4 stop oppears in either scheme, 


although a Twelfth and Fifteenth appear 


on one of the larger organs. The chorus 
reed is again a Clarinet, assisted in one 
case by an Orchestral Oboe and in the 
other by an English Horn. 

Another design allots 10 stops of a 70- 
stop organ to the Choir, and 7 of a 39-stop 
organ. Again only one 4’ appears in the 
division, while the inevitable Clarinet 
does duty as the chorus reed assisted in 
the larger design by a French Horn. 

In a 73-stop organ, 9 are on the Choir, 
including one 4’, one 2’ and a Clarinet. 

A three-manual 40-stop instrument has 
7 on the Choir, including one of 4’, one 
of 2’ and a Clarinet. 

Another 3-manual Pilcher has 10 of its 
40 stops on the Choir, including a 4’ and 
2’, also a French Horn and Clarinet. 

The Cassavant has 12 of its -86 stops 
allotted to the Choir, including 2 of 4’, a 
twelfth, and a fifteenth. The reeds again 
are a Clarinet and Orchestral Oboe. 

In no case is this division supplied with 
either a chorus reed or a mixture. The 
number of 4’ stops is reduced to a mini- 
mum and off-unison registers are almost 
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wholly absent. Only two of the designs 
mentioned even venture upon a twelfth. 

Moreover, an examination of these and 
other contemporary designs would in- 
dicate that there is little or no attempt 
to build up a harmonic tonal design on 
the Choir division whatsoever. The 
truth seems to be that the Choir has be- 
come a sort of depository for all of the 
fancy stops and organist’s pets that can- 
not be conveniently distributed to the 
other manuals. 

Both builders and organists will tell 
us that the Choir is an accompanimental 
organ. Aside from the fact that there 
is nothing accompanimental about a Clar- 
inet or French Horn or Orchestral Oboe, 
one finds nothing but the Diapason and 
an occasional flute that will serve for ac- 
companimental purposes. 

The greatest harm, however, that arises 
from the prevailing theory that the Choir 
is an accompanimental division, rather 
than a subsidiary Great, comes from the 
fact that the music written by the great 
masters of the organ contemplated the use 
of a brilliant and colorful Choir division. 
I presume that I would be considered too 
old fashioned were I to go back to Bach 
where all things organistic must return 
if we are to consider the organ as a serious 
musical instrument. During Bach’s 27 
years at Leipsig, he had two organs upon 
which he played and for which much of 
his music was undoubtedly written. The 
St. Thomas organ contained 36 stops, 9 
on the Great, 9 on the Swell, 13 on the 
Choir and 5 on the Pedal. The Univer- 
sity organ contained 54 stops, of which 
14 were on the Great, 12 on the Swell, 
12 on the Choir, and 16 on the Pedal. St. 
Thomas’ Choir had three 8’ flues, two 8’ 
chorus reeds, including a Trumpet, 4 
stops, of 4’, one of 2’, and three mixtures. 
The University Choir had two 8’ flues,. 
and one chorus reed. There were two. 
mixtures, two 4’s, a twelfth, en 
nineteenth, and twenty-second. 

A composite of the two Leipsig ora 
together with the Arnstadt and Weimar 
organs, and his proposals for the rebuild- 
ing of the Muhlhausen organ, would 
startle the present day organist. The 
unison flues would be a Diapason, Ge-. 
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deckt, and Quintaton. The reeds would 
be a Trumpet, Cremona, and Serpent. 
There would be three 4’ flutes, a twelfth, 
a Viola 2’, a nineteenth, a twenty-second, 
and two mixtures. Bach also insisted 
upon a tierce in the Muhlhausen rebuild 
and wanted a set of bells at Leipsig. 

No wonder that Bach sounds uninter- 
esting and stogey as played on the aver- 
age American organ compared with the 
blaze of color that Bach had at his com- 
mand two centuries ago! 

It might be said in passing that one of 
the difficulties with the rendition of Bach 
and his contemporaries as well as the 
more modern French composers, arises 
out of the fact that our organs lack the 
brilliancy of the older instruments and 
also, which is more important, because a 
literal translation of the names has 
implied the idea that such registers cor- 
respond in quality to those found in 
modern American organs. These as- 
sumptions are quite incorrect. It is 
never safe to apply the registration 
recommended in standard editions of 
Bach to the average American organ, just 
as is necessary to revise radically the 
registration suggested by the modern 
French composers before we can approach 
the effect intended. 

Thus Widor’s organ at Saint Sulpice, 
a 100-stop five-manual, has 20 stops on the 
Choir, of which only 5 are unison flues. 
There are three 4’s, a quint, 2’, Tierce, 
Largiot, Piccolo, and a six-rank mixture. 
There are four reeds including a Trumpet 
and Clarion. Think this over the next 
time you try a Widor Symphony. 

Vierne’s Organ has already been re- 
ferred to as well as that of Cesaer Franck. 
Guilmant’s four-manual 68-stop Cavaille- 
Coll, upon which Dubois and Faure also 
played, had 12 stops alloted to the Choir. 

It is time then we awake to the realiza- 
tion that the Choir Organ is suffering a 
decadence that ought not to be allowed 
to continue. This division should have a 
definite place in the tonal design of the 
complete organ. To this end, it should 
be furnished with a complete harmonic 
scheme similar to the Great Organ, but 
of more delicate intonation. It is not 
necessary to return to the Medieval idea 


of a 4’ organ, but the division should be 
furnished with at least one 16’ open 
register, a suitable number of unison 
registers, and completed with a corres- 
ponding number of octaves, together with 
at least one twelfth, tierce, fifteenth, and 
mixture. The temptation to install a 
Clarinet should be resisted until at least 
one chorus reed of the Trumpet family 
has been incorporated in the design. 


Another radical change in the tonal . 
equipment of the Choir Organ as it exists 
in America is that this division is almost 
universally placed in a crescendo cham- 
ber. It is not within the limits of this 
discussion to extensively comment upon 
the effect of this upon the ensemble of any 
division or upon the individual voicing 
of any register. It may suffice to say that 
a crescendo chamber does have a tendency 
to dampen the more delicate upper par- 
tials generated in an organ pipe and con- 
sequently there is always a loss of 
‘‘bloom’’ resulting therefrom, and less 
brilliancy. I do not mean to imply that 
the Choir division should be left un- 
expressive but that the design should be 
so arranged as to compensate for this 
deficiency. 


If we regard the Choir as a small Great, 
we might better treat it as a modern small 
Great wherein as in the case of our 
newest concert instruments, we have both 
an open and enclosed Great division. 
The Choir should also be arranged so that 
we may have an unenclosed section and 
one or more enclosed divisions. This has 
been done in the Liverpool Cathedral and 
also in the 245-stop organ at Atlantic 
City. 

We might for a moment pause to con- 
sider the design of the choir organ in the 
Atlantie City High School, since it un- 
doubtedly represents the most advanced 
and radical design of any organ in Amer- 
ica. There are seven main divisions ar- 
ranged to play from five manuals. There 
are 40 stops on the Great and 36 on the 
Choir. But the harmonic division of 28 
stops is also located in the Choir chamber 
and is auxiliary toit. The Choir is there- 
fore aranged in four divisions, Unen- 
closed Section, First Expressive Section, 
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Second Expressive Section, and Har- 
monic Division. 
The unenclosed division voiced on two- 
inch wind consists of 5 stops as follows: 
8’ Diapason 
Holzflute 
4’ Octave 
2’ Fifteenth 
IV. Fourniture 
The first expressive section voiced on 
six inch wind has 13 stops. 
16° Dulciana 
8’ Diapason 
Concert Flute 
Unda Maris 
‘*Stopped Diapason”’ 
Dulciana 
Viole d’Amore 
Chimney Flute 
-»  Dolee (From Dulciana) 
2’ Duleet (From Dulciana) 
1’ Dulcinett (From Dulciana) 
The second section comprises 15 stops 
—of which the Flute, Clarabella, and 


i 


Gemshorne are units. They are: 
16° =Lieblichfiute 
8 Clarabella 
Quintadena 
Gemshorn 


Gemshorn Celeste 

Gedeckt (From Flute) 
4’ Claribel Flute 

Zart Flute 

Cone Flute (From Gemshorn) 
-» Fern Flute (From Flute) 
224’ Twelfth (From Flute) 
2’ Flautino (From Gemshorn) 

IV. Mixture (12-15-17-21) 

16° Bassett Horn 
8 Bassett Horn 

The auxiliary String and Harmonic 
Organs can also be brought on the Choir. 
The String Organ consists of 20 stops— 
10 of which are above the unison pitch. 
The individual stops of both auxiliary 
organs can be bought on the manual 
separately so that any amount of har- 
monic reinforcement desired becomes 
available. 

It will be noted that even this elaborate 
design is not without its apparent defects, 
since there is no Trumpet nor Clarion. 
This is compensated for, however, by the 
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harmonic section of the String Organ 
which has the effect of a smooth and fiery 
reed. 

The most important feature of this 
design is the unenclosed section which is 
virtually a small Great Organ in itself. 
It is placed on very light wind, but tells 
out in the ensemble with quite unexpected 
power and brilliancy. It will be noted 
that of the 33 stops in the main Choir 
Organ, only 13 are unison flues, while 
there are 7 of 4’, a Twelfth, 3 of 2’, one of 
I’ and 8 ranks of mixtures. 


The Bassett Horns 16’ and 8’ are the 
chorus reeds. The Harmonic Organ, 
which as we have said is intimately asso- 
ciated with the Choir, is in itself a vast 
mixture of 28 stops containing all the 
harmonics from the unison to the thirty- 
sixth including the third, fifth, seventh, 
eighth, ninth, eleventh, twelfth, four- 
teenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, 
eighteenth, nineteenth, twenty-first, twen- 
ty-second, twenty-third, twenty-fourth, 
twenty-fifth, twenty-sixth, twenty-ninth, 
thirty-first, thirty-third, and thirty-sixth, 
and so arranged that any individual har- 
monic may be drawn on the Choir sep- 
arately. 

Of course, such an elaborate arrange- 
ment would be impossible in an ordinary 
organ, but the basic elements of this de- 
sign might well be included so that a 
reasonably complete tonal division would 
be available. 

If we further study the present ten- 
dencies in America, we will note that one 
reason for the change in the design of 
the Choir Organ arises in the case of 
three-manual organs from an effort to 
obtain a dual use of the division by mak- 
ing it do duty as a Solo Organ as well. 


It is from this tendency that much of 
the harm has come and to this effort we 
owe the intrusion of assertive strings and 
highly specialized reeds, together in some 
case with over prominent flutes. Among 
the reeds, the worst offenders are the 
French Horn and Orchestral Oboe. The 
French Horn has the property of acting 
like a full scaled flute and consequently 
thickening and mudying the ensemble, 
while the Oboe has a tendency to add a 
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‘“‘cut’”’ that is most disagreeable in the 
average sized Choir Organ. 

What then would be an ideal Choir 
Organ suitable to the average sized 
church organ? My suggestion would be 
an unenclosed division containing at least 
a Diapason, Octave, and Fifteenth, to 
which could be added, if funds permit, an 
open or closed flute and a properly de- 
signed and voiced mixture. In the en- 
closed division, there should be at least 
one 16’ stop. My preference would be for 
a Dulciana of rather large scale. Since 
this could also find a very useful place on 
the Pedal I would make it a unit and 
derive a Dulciana 8’, a 4’ and a 2’ from 
the parent register. I can assure you 
that this kind of unification will prove 
most useful without in any wise destroy- 
ing the ensemble. We would, of course, 
also add a Diapason 8’ and an Harmonic 
Flute 8’ in either wood or metal. My 
next preference would be for a Gemshorn 
8’. And for a Celeste rank, I would add 
another Gemshorn tuned flat. Both of 
these ranks would, if economy was a con- 
sideration, be unit stops and from the 
Gemshorn I would derive a 4’, 2’ and 1’. 
From the flat celeste rank, I should de- 
rive a sub-tierce 314’ and a tierce 134’. 
There should be a flute unit playing at 8’, 
4’ and Twelfth. We may now proceed 
to add a chorus reed, either a Trumpet or 
Tromba. If the organ is large enough 
we can now add a mixture, the design of 
which will depend on whether a mixture 
has already been added to the unenclosed 
section. If there is to be but one mix- 
ture, it should be a fifth-sounding mix- 
ture. If there are to be two, then the 
second one may contain a tierce and a 
flat twenty-first. If we may go still 
further with additions to the design a 
double reed may be added, then a 4 
octave reed may be derived from the 
English Horn. We may now proceed to 
add to this foundation any additional 
stops that our fancy may dictate. A 
Clarinet, Oboe, or Horn may be intro- 
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duced if there is to be no Solo Organ. 
Strings of various power may also be 
introduced. If I have not already intro- 
duced strings in the general design of the 
Choir, it is because the more economical 
method is to devise a floating string 
division of several graduated ranks, ar- 
ranged to draw separately and playable 
upon any manual. This makes for econ- 
omy, and puts the strings without un- 
necessary duplication just where they are 
wanted for either solo or accompanimen- 
tal purposes. 

To sum up we find that the Choir Organ 
as introduced abroad consists of a com- 
pletely appointed tonal division properly 
supplied with registers of harmonic cor- 
roborating character that tend to impart 
brilliance to the division. That this 
system of design has not been followed in 
America and that as an inevitable result 
this division is incapable of adequately 
rendering either permanent or modern 
music as intended by the great composers 
for the organ. 

Once understood, I feel sure that 
measures will be taken to correct this 
threatened decadence of the second most 
important division of the organ. It will 
resume its rightful place as second to the 
Great Organ. It will be restored to full 
and complete usefulness both as a support 
to the choir voices and as a vital part in 
the rendition of those great musical 
masterpieces for which the organ is par- 
ticularly adapted. 

Organs do not just happen. Their de- 
sign is an art. They must obey the laws 
of harmony with the same fidelity as the 
music to which they give life. They have 
a harmonic structure in which every 
element bears an integral relation to the 
whole. A withered and decadent Choir 
division transgresses the law and outrages 
the harmonic constitution. Like good 
musicians let us return to the faith of the 
Fathers and restore the organ to its right- 
ful place as the most exalted and spirit- 
ually inspiring of musical instruments. 
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Mr. Dunham's Department 


In which a Practical Idealism and 
Human Musicianship are applied to 
the Problems of the Organist and 


Editorially 


ft ESTERDAY we were talk- 
ing with a gentleman who 
was financially responsible 
for music in a church of im- 
portance. In the course of 
the discussion he looked up 
and remarked, 

“Why is it that you organists play 
such damnable pieces in church ?” 

“Because we want to give the very 
finest there is,” was the reply. 

“Yes, that is the regular answer, but 
how many people get anything out of 
your Widor and Bach.” 

And he was wise enough to antici- 
pate the next also, “Don’t you like 
these things better than you used to, 
and enough to keep listening?” 

From this the subject was presently 
diverted. But there was enough to 
give food for plenty of thought. We 
organists are trying as a rule to give 
the best there is in the way of music. 
The great question is, how far may we 
expect to go? 

Only a few days after the conversa- 
tion above, we were talking along the 
same lines with a colleague, a man of 

wide reputation. He remarked, 


Choirmaster 


“T gave a Palestrina program last 
Sunday afternoon. It went well 
enough, but do you know—not one of 
my trustees was present. Yet in the 
morning we did a cheap tune and had 
a chorus of compliments after 
a mediocre performance. That’s the 
way it goes. If my people thought 
I would stand for it I do believe they 
would go back to the old quartet now. 
Of course I would not stand it. They 
pay me to play and sing the tunes they 
understand, and endure the others. 
The older I grow the more am I con- 
vineed that this idea of educating the 
tastes of the people is a rank fallacy.” 

Here were two men on opposite 
sides of the fence agreeing substanti- 
ally on the ancient question of stand- 
ards. Yet, we cannot feel pessimistic. 
There is a slow process which will 
build up tastes. Nobody will gainsay 
the big advance in the musical prefer- 
ences of the public during the past 
twenty years. Phonograph and radio 
will still continue to force advances so 
long as first-class performances are 
linked up with artistic music selec- 
tions. There is the key in our church 
work. We must constantly aim at 
better performances. With a discrim- 
inating proportion of selections that 
may be hard on the average listener, 
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the improvement in church music will 


keep pace. 


The Calendar 


OCTOBER 4 
“Hail! Gladdening Light”—Field. 
An easy and melodious setting of the 
favorite evening text. 4 pp. 
“Sing Praises to God”—Wareing. 
One of the most singable of harvest 
anthems, quite moderate in difficulty, 


:soprano or tenor solo. 8 pp. Novello. 


“T saw the Lord”’—Stainer. When 
this man really set out to do a genu- 
ine piece of writing he drew away 
from the Victorian suavity of his day 
and of his own usual style. Here is 
one of the results, a fine piece of 
choral writing in eight parts. There 
is a section for semi-chorus. Not 
easy, but unusually attractive. 16 pp. 
Novello. 

“Praise ye the Lord”’—Arensky. 
Big and majestic, divided parts but no 
extreme notes. Medium difficulty. 4 
pp. Bos. Mus. Co. 

OCTOBER 11 

“Tt shall come to pass”’—Tours. 
This favorite needs little comment. 
There is the melodie line and choral 
ease that marks the Victorian era. 
Solo for high voice, 7 pp. 

“My Soul, O Praise’— Bach. Suit- 
able for harvest time. The chorale 
melody remains in the soprano with 
moving counterpoint in the other 
voices throughout. Difficult. 12 pp. 
Novello. 
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THE CHURCH 


ST. HENRY’S CATHOLIC CHURCH, BAYONNE, N. J. 
The newest and most imposing church edifice in the Oil City just across New York 
harbor has a Hook & Hastings organ 


“Heaven and the Earth”—Mendels- 
sohn. A chorus froin “Athalie.” The 
middle section may be cut reducing 
the chorus to usable proportions. 

“Look on the Fields”—Maepherson. 
Harvest anthem without solos. Me- 
dium difficulty. 8 pp. Novello. 

OCTOBER 18 (St. Luke) 

“My mouth shall speak”—West. 
Whenever we find an anthem by this 
composcr there is sure to be good 
choral writing and considerable mu- 
sical interest. In this we are not 
disappointed. It is good straightfor- 
ward chureh music for choir use. 
Tenor solo. 10 pp. Novello. 

“Hymn to the Trinity’—Tchaikow- 
sky. In F. One of the less difficult 
settings, 4 parts, down to F for bass. 
5 pp. Novello. 

“God the All-Fatherly”—Hollins. A 
harvest anthem by one of the most 
popular melodists. Rather easy. 9 pp. 
Novello. 

“Behold, God is Great”—Naylor. 
For the Trinity season. Useful and 
interesting. Moderate difficulty. No 
solos. 10 pp. Novello. 

OCTOBER 25 

“Te Deum in B _ flat”—Willan. 

While the Te Deum is a Canticle in 


the Episcopal Church its use as an 
anthem in non-liturgical is often ap- 
propriate. This setting is surely one 
of the very finest. There is a grateful 
baritone solo. 12 pp. Novello. 

“The Lord is my Light”—Hiles. 
One of the old familiar English an- 
thems. Better unaccompanied, rather 
easy, no solos. 6 pp. 

“How do Thy Mercies”’—Sanders. 
For high voice (solo) and chorus. 
Clemson Medal winner of 1911. Me- 
dium difficulty. 10 pp. Gray. 

“Ave-Maria”—Rachmaninoff. From 
the Songs of the Church, Op. 37. A 
beautiful a cappella number of me- 
dium difficulty. 3 pp. Gray. 


ORGAN MUSIC FOR OCTOBER 


Saint-Saens—Marche Heroique 
Bennett—Elegiac Prelude 
Rheinberger—Sonata No. 13 
Jepson—Pantimime 
Parker—Risoluto 
Purcell—Voluntary, 100th Psalm-tune 
Wesley—Gavotte 

Hyde—Le Bonheur 
Bach—Pastorale 
Karg-Elert—Sonatina 
Grey—Berceuse 
Boellmann—Carillon 
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OTHER SUGGESTIONS 
By 7.A.0. Staff 
OUR suggestions are made for tic 
benefit of the ultra-practical choir- 
masters, mostly in denominationai 
churches, and will usually be found to 
be in sharp contrast to Mr. Dunham’s 
numbers which are suggested by an 
eminent church musician and intended 
for other men and women in high 
positions in the church world, where 
the practical makes liitle demands and 
where the ideal, the ethica!, the rausi- 
cianiy alone need be considered. Un- 
like Mr. Dunham’s suggestions, these 
following shall invariably %e definitely 
intended to carry the churth and :ts 
Sunday programs vigorous:y out into 
the world about us. Thus the union 
of these two extremes of viewpoint 
will produce, we hope, the ideal pro- 
gram department. Our suggestions 
are taken from former review pages 
and in each case we give the year, 
month, and page on which the review 

is to be found. 

Oct. 4: Macfarlane’s Evening Bells 
and Cradle Song, Schirmer, 1921-9- 
319; Buck’s Wedding March, Ditson, 
21-4-138, a vigorous prelude for the 
morning service under some more ap- 
propriate title; these two in deference 
to the composers’ birthdays. Abbott’s 
“Just for Today,” Summy, 21-2-53, a 
charming melody number; Bartlett’s 
“O Eyes that are Weary,” Ditson, 20- 
7-257, melodious and sincere, as well 
as attractive. 

11: We cannot forget that Colum- 
bus started his successful campaign of 
interest in our continent on the 12th 
in 1492, and we might use Macfar- 
lane’s America the Beautiful, 18-5-262, 
for the morning prelude—an easy, 
vigorous march. Paul Ambrose was 
born on the 11th in 1868 and Boellman 
died on that day in 1897; why not an 
Ambrose program in the evening ? 
These are tuneful, beautiful, sincere, 
easy messages for any quartet or 
chorus: “O Come to My Heart Lord 
Jesus,” Ditson 20-6-212; “What Hast 
Thou Given for Me,” Ditson, 21-3-90; 
“Shepherd with Tenderest Love,” 
Schmidt, 23-2-100. Boellmann’s Goth- 
ique Suite is simple and easy enough 
for most organists and ought to be in 
every repertoire. 

18: St. Luke claims the day but the 
17th gives Chopin his finale in 1849, 
clears Burgoyne out of Saratoga in 
1777, and gives Cornwallis two days 
and two years to his finale also; 
Gounod died on the 18th in 1893. 
Why not a Gounod service? We 
might suggest also: Yon’s American 
Fantasia, Fischer; Silver’s Jubilate 
Deo, Fischer, 21-3-104; Demarest’s 
“Praise Ye the Name of the Lord,” 
Schmidt, 22-4-134; Kursteiner’s “De- 
liverance,” 20-10-360, a big anthem or 
solo number with a big message, not 
easy. 
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25: Coerne’s River of Life, Ditson, 
19-10-432, an easy tone-poem of good 
qualities; Coelman’s Londonderry Air, 
Schmidt, 22-1-39, always reaches the 
heart; Davis’ Grand Choeur, Willis, 
20-9-340; Dethier’s The Brook, Fisch- 
er, 20-11-392, one of the finest of 
musical pictures of one of God’s most 
charming nature-gifts to man—quite 
difficult to play well, but worth all 
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E, THE Chorus of the 
Alumni of the Flemington 
Children’s Choirs, — believe 
musie to be God’s gift to 
His children, and as minis- 
ters of song, do give our- 
selves to this holy office of 














church. 

“We pledge ourselves by our service, 
enthusiasm and means, to aid the 
musie of the Church; to raise the 
standard of musie in the community; 
to respect, by perfect silence, the art 
of music during its performance, nor 
to suffer disturbance from others. 
Therefore, we do give our utmost sup- 
port to this cause of good music in 
any community in which we may live.” 

—FLEMINGTON CHILDRENS CHOIRS 
CREED 
SUGGESTED MORNING SERVICE 
Processional—“Crown Him With 

Many Crowns,” Elvey 
Invocation and Amen by Choir 
Congregational Hymn—“When Morn- 

ing Guilds the Sky,” Barnby | 
Psalter and Gloria (‘Choose a simple 

rater than a florid one) 
Seripture 
Sole--“I Need Thee Every Hour” 

(Old hymn by Lowry, sung by a 

boy with a changed voice) 

Prayer and “Lord’s Prayer” by Choir 
Anihem—“Like as The Hart,” Novello 
Hymn—“‘O Master Let Me Walk 

With Thee,” Smith 
Sermon 
Prayer and “Seven-fold Amen,” 

Stainer 
Recessional—“Savior Again to Thy 

Dear Name,” Hopkins 
Benediction 
Choir Benediction in the Choir room 

The processional is very easy, and 
is helpful in the making of good tone, 
in that the word “crown” appears so 
often. Keep plenty of the sound *O” 
in the word, and it will darken and 
enrich all the other words. Then too, 
the rhythm is a good marching one. 
Be sure the marching is good; aim to 
have everyone in step. The leaders 
must have good voices, a good rhyth- 
mic sense, and be very alert. 


v. Children’s Choir Problems 


Practical Suggestions for Managing Junior 
Choirs and Cultivating the Child-Voice 


By ELIZABETH VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 


THE CHURCH 


the effort, fine for an evening prelude; 
Forester’s In Memoriam, Ditson, 20-3- 
104; Gale’s “O Savior I Have Naught 
to Plead,” Schmidt, 23-1-30, an an- 
them of the more serious kind for 
advanced choirs; Rachmaninoff’s 
“Blessing and Glory,” Ditson, 23-4- 
230, a good sample of the rather Rus- 
sian style, yet not difficult. 





Use the Amen of the Processional 
for the Amen of the Invocation. 

The solo by a big boy (15 or 16) 
whose voice is just over the change 
ean be made very effective. The big 
boys love to sing alone, but because 
of the limited range they can not at- 
tempt the big songs they sang as boy- 
sopranos or altos. Teach all the boys 
to sing the song at their own private 
rehearsal, make them each in turn sing 
for each other, and choose the one 
whose work is considered best by the 
boys. Two stanzas will be enough. 
It should be simple, direct, and digni- 
fied in its style. 

An effective “Lord’s Prayer” is one 
in unison, using three- or four-part 
Amen for the close. Be careful of 
the enunciation, and drill the choir by 
saying it in unison many times be- 
tween the singing. It should sound 
as one voice. 

The Anthem may be obtained 
(Gray) in two parts and four parts. 
If the choir is small and made up of 
young children, use the two-part song. 
If there are big girls and boys, use 
the four-part, and if the tenor is too 
high for the boys, adapt it for the 
girls as a low alto, or use some big 
boys whose voices have not yet 
changed. Keep the part subdued or 
the tone, being a bit unlike a mature 
tenor voice, will not balance. If 
skilfully done, however, it will sim- 
ply fill the part and satisfy the ear. 
The .first subject could be used as a 
soprano solo, then the chorus. The 
second part by all the sopranos as 
written in the two-part arrangement. 
This is a very easy anthem, and good 
to have in the repertoire of the choir. 

The “Sevenfold Amen” is a three- 
part one, and at the climax the big 
boys can be entered on F (written for 
soft pedal); sustain that until the 
tone changes to G, when they sing 
with the altos two measures, returning 
to F, and one or two boys can drop 
to low B-flat at the last measure. This 
has been used in Flemington for 
years, and is most effective. As the 
chord is given at the start the choir 
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hum the first note and blend it into 
the “men.” Be sure to have the choir 
START WITH THE CHORD, and not after 
it. The climax is reached at the end 
of the sixth measure; from there on it 
dies away to a hum on the last tone, 
which should be given at least six 
beats. 

At the close of the Recessional have 
a benediction for the choir, and make 
the dismissal of the choir as dignified 
as that of the congregation. 

Children’s Choirs usually begin 
their regular work in October, and 
after a summer’s recreation special 
emphasis must be put on the forming 
at once of regular habits of atten- 
dance, punctuality, and a nice cheerful 
spirit towards the work to be done. 

Nothing will help to create this fine 
spirit as the setting up of some prizes. 
Prizes for attendance and punctuality, 
for fine attention, good behavior, help- 
fulness, good influence, and all those 
qualities that go toward the develop- 
ment of strong character. For a 
Children’s Choir in the church misses 
its calling if it does not make a fine 
impression on its members. To sing 
in church is a sacred calling of itself, 
and its dignity must be kept before 
these young people, if a permanent re- 
sult is desired. 

The prizes need not have great 


~ money value, a five-cent pencil has 


made a group of little boys work for 
six months; however, if possible have 
the big prizes something worth while. 
In Flemington at our last Prize Night 
81 prizes were presented costing about 
$350., the voluntary contributions of 
the citizens of the village. A gold or 
silver choir-pin, made in a distinctive 
design, makes a splendid prize, as do 
also hymnals with the chorister’s name 
in gold, money, ete.; a tablet of stone 
where the name of the finest all-round 
chorister is placed each year, makes 
the greatest appeal of anything that 
ean be offered. After all, honor is 
greater than gold ! 

Then in the keeping of the records 
greatest pains must be taken. This 
should be done by a very accurate per- 
son. Do not call a roll. That is 
stupid, and makes the group very 
restless. Arrange the children in 
squads, have every child in his own 
seat, then if necessary make a chart, 
and compare with it during the re- 
hearsal. Never mark a child absent 
until the rehearsal is over, for he may 
arrive late. This roll-taking may be 
done while the vocal exercises are 
given and should be done so unob- 
trusively that the children’s attention 
ean be given entirely to their work. 
One more point: Have a good strong 
book for the records, and not a cheap 
little paper-back affair. These records 
may become history, and should be set 
down neatly in a well-bound record- 
book, which can be obtained of any 
stationer for about $1.00. 
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A Color Guide 


A Device for Classifying Music in the Library 
for Easy Accessibility in Scoring or 
Playing Motion Pictures 





IBRARIES may be crowded 
with thousands of selections, 
and the greater the number 
the less likely is it that the 
average theater musician 
shall be able to use it to best 
advantage. First, there is 

not time enough in the making of a 
score, under actual working conditions 
as they exist today, to permit an or- 
ganist to select from his library the 
things that are ideal; the best he can 
do is to approximate the ideal and be 
satisfied with something that is tolera- 
bly good. Perhaps the public doesn’t 
know the difference anyway. 

Mr. Ernst Luz’s new development 
the Luz Symphonie Color Guide is a 
method of indexing music. It is atso a 
method of analyzing motion picture 
films and setting an appropriate music 
accompaniment. When these two 
things have been attended, the rest is 
easy; merely allow the Color Guide to 
form the bridge, and the Library 
walks safely across to accompany the 
picture. 

Mr. Luz has kept close to the ac- 
cepted psychological moods of color. 
Black indicates something very definite 
in moods to every normal mind, and so 
does red. Green with envy they say, 
and again we have something already 
established in our minds to use in a 
new way. First determine whether a 
bit of music is joyful, solemn, broody, 
reposeful, lovely, and then apply a 
color tab, as supplied with the Luz 
Symphonie Color Guide to indicate 
your decision. The application of 
these tabs has been so planned by the 
Luz system that no matter whether 
the piece of music is filed in a ten-foot 














stack of the library or is one of a 
dozen pieces on the organ music-rack, 
the color classification is equally visi- 
ble and effective in indexing the mood 
content. 

The music score has grown so com- 
plex in recent years that it sometimes 
defeats its own ends; instead of hear- 
ing a continuous piece of music, while 
we see a continuous story, we see the 
one continuous story truly enough bet 
hear a jumble of music that has no 
more continuity than a crazy-quilt. 
The main themes for a film need care- 
ful selection, very careful selection; 
the fillers need but to be within reason- 
able walking-distance of appropriate- 
ness, and the problem is solved, for 
any musician can play the very same 
melody in a dozen different shadings 
of the same mood, or even fit a half 
dozen varying moods with but the 
one piece. 

The Luz Symphonie Color Guide 
would give the organist all the op- 
portunity he required to select the 
three or four, or five or six, main 
themes with considerable care, and in 
two minutes pick from his shelves 
enough fillers to adequately and ar- 
tistically complete his score. And 
when the various pieces of music are 
transferred to the music-rack they are 
more at the service of the player than 
ever before for the Color Guide enables 
him to pick the exact music for the 
exact mood of the moment. 

Man’s thinking is perhaps more im- 
portant than his actions. If a man 
thinks right, he will act right. The 
application of some method by which 
music may rightly be classified as to 
mood—little else matters in the theater 











-—is a great time-saver for the theater 
organist. But time-saving is the least 
of the advantages, compared to right 
thinking. And we begin right think- 
ing the moment we begin to think of 
music as interpretive of moods. There 
is probably no reasonable method of 
indexing and indicating that can com- 
pare with the efficiency of a color 
system, and Mr. Luz, after having set 
thousands upon thousands of musie 
scores, is doing the photoplaying pro- 
fession genuine service in making his 
Color Guide available for all who may 
wish it. 

A review of the book that forms a 
part of the Luz Color Guide, as also 
a review of the method itself, will be 
given in later columns. 





MISS ANGIE M. FAUNCE 
An AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
I REFUSE to tell when I was born, 
but my home has always been in 
Abington. 

I had not the slightest intention of 
becoming an organist originally, al- 
though I always intended to be a 
musician, and studied piano and har- 
mony with various teachers, including 
a few years at the New England Con- 
servatory, followed by a season with 
Mrs. Thomas Tapper. 

After a sojourn in the Middle West 
—-Missouri, to be exact, where I was 
the head of the musie department in 
a private school—I came again to 
Mass. and while waiting for something 
to turn up, entered Boston University 
as a special student. Among other 
subjects I did some advance work in 
Harmony and Counterpoint with 
Prof. John P. Marshall, at that time 
organist of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. He was one of the most in- 
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spiring men I have ever been priv- 
ileged to know. Through his influence 
I began to study the organ seriously, 
becoming intensely interested in it 
and all that pertained to it. I became 
an enthusiastic member of the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists, obtaining the 
certificate of Fellow in 1922. 

When Prof. Marshall left his teach- 
ing to go into war work I went to 
Raymond C. Robinson with whom I 
studied as I had opportunity. 

My first position as church organist 
was in my own town. Since then I 
have held two different positions in 
Quincy and for the past six years have 
had the privilege of playing on the 
very fine organ in the First Parish 
(Unitarian) Church in the historic 
old town of Concord. 

MR. ARTHUR G. SHAW 
A BroGRaPHy 

ORGANISTS of the Southwest are 
very much interested in Los Angeles’ 
new sweet-shop and cafe popularly 
known as Neve’s-Melody Lane. The 
beautiful interior and the attractive 
menu are enough to tempt the most 
dyspeptic organist to break most of 
his rigid rules of diet. The place is 
rapidly becoming a popular rendez- 
vous for Hollywood’s famous stars as 
well as the California organists, which 
may serve to promote a closer co- 
operation between these two vital 
branches of the industry. Included in 
the expenditure of a quarter million 
dollars was the purchase and installa- 
tion of an organ for the entertain- 
ment of the guests, and the three daily 
two-hour concerts by Arthur G. Shaw 
contribute in no small way to the 
present success of the establishment. 

Organists are hopefully anticipating 
the ultimate results of this innovation 
in the cafe business. There is no 
reason why the cafe organ should not 
be as popular as the theater instru- 
ment or even more so, for the guests 
are not inconvenienced by having to 
look at the pictures when they wish to 
listen to organ music. If some of our 
enterprising organ salesmen will dili- 
gently promote this field there is a 
great opportunity for the picture-tired 
organist to get out into the open 
spaces and work without hiding im the 
darkness all day long. 

Mr, Shaw’s programs are almost en- 
tirely composed of concert numbers, 
the popular foxtrot numbers seldom 
being requested. His playing of sev- 
eral sonatas and the better standard 
classics encourages him to hope that in 
time some Bach may be acceptable. 

Arthur Gilbert Shaw has been a 
leading organist of the Pacific coast 
for years. Born in Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, he was an accomplished musician 
at the age of 11, playing in concerts. 
His study under English and Italian 
masters enabled him to pass the ex- 
amination of the Royal College of 
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Music, London, at the age of 12, and 
a year later he won the exhibition 
prize in the senior division of the an- 
nual contests conducted through Great 
Britain by the Trinity College of 
Music, in which 40,000 students par- 
ticipated. He has appeared as soloist 
and accompanist in New York, Chi- 
cago, Denver, Seattle, and Los Ange- 
les. During the two years previous to 
his appointment to his present position 
he. was organist at the Mission Theater 
of Los Angeles. He is a member of 
the Los Angeles Theater Organists 
Club and has been an ardent worker’ 
for the ideals of that organization. 
The orchestral organ though small 
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has a well balanced registration and is 
amply large for the purpose; Mr. 
Shaw’s broad experience on organs of 
this type enables him to present his 
programs in musicianly style. As a 
pioneer in this new field of organ play- 
ing Mr. Neve may be congratulated 
in his selection of this worthy organist 
and in company with some twenty 
thousand other aspiring organists we 
trust the idea may become contagious 
among the cafe owners. 

Both Mr. Shaw and his “auditor- 
ium” were pictured in our July issue, 
to which the reader is referred. 

— Rov L. MEDCALFE 


Critiques of the New Art 


An Effort to Analyze Critically and Discuss Constructively 
the Problems of Photoplaying as a Profession 


BROADWAY SUBMITS TO THE ORDEAL 


Piccadilly 


})R. JOHN HAMMOND of 
the Piceadilly remains the 
chief exponent of the organ 
solo on Broadway, partly 
because of his_ selections, 
partly because of his play- 
ing, partly because of his 
personality with his audience. He has 
a responsive organ to work on, and 
works it fluently. 

Mr. Hammond’s selections are popu- 
lar always, mostly jazz of the melo- 
dious type. All the percussion and 
trap equipment of the organ is drawn 
upon, and usually there is the thrilling 
climax on full organ, with plenty of 
snappy rhythm, smooth melody, and 
grand organ tone. Mr. Hammond had 
the courage to go on the N.A.O. con- 
vention program and give an ex- 
position of his jazz-playing art. He 
would have been murdered, excom- 
municated, quartered, and buried in the 
deep Atlantic with ten mill-stones 
about his corpulent body had he tried 
that business five years ago. He was 
probably scorned by the uppish half 
of his convention audience and envied 
by the practical half. These columns 
commend his daring, commend hearti- 
ly. When organ music ceases to be 
academic and becomes rhythmic, 
melodie, and harmonious, the jazz band 
will divide its enormous earnings with 
the modern organist. And I doubt if 
Bach shall turn in his grave; it would 
not surprise me in the least if he were 
to give a gentle smile, or even giggle. 
Mr. Archer Gibson played for me in 
the wonderful peace and beauty of his 
classie studio-residence in the 80s, New 
York, the original piece of jazz music 
—and it was written by J.S.B. him- 
self. Bach did his best to make music 








tuneful, rhythmic, and beautiful—but 
organists have sought out many in- 
ventions, including poverty. 

Mr. Herbert Henderson, should we 
ever catch him at the Piccadilly con- 
sole during a performance, will be 
the subject of a special review in these 
pages; so far he has escaped. 

Among the interpretations deserving 
of imitation was a scene where the 
modern jazz-mad American family 
was having a sleepy breakfast to- 
gether, more or less together. What 
would you play for the scene? Jazz? 
No, there was no spirit of jazz there. 
Melody? There was no melody there. 
Harmonie ramblings? There wasn’t 
any sigh of harmony on the screen. 
Would you keep silence? Perhaps. 
Mr. Hammond quartered his jazz, 
mixed three parts of tired jazz with 
one part silence, and hesitated his way 
through the scene on a quiet organ 
with innumerable chuckles of approval 
from the audience. A picture rarely 
makes an audience laugh; a Chaplin 
does, but a normal picture doesn’t. 
I have seen the same picture produce 
laughs from one Broadway audience 
and silence from another. It was the 
organist who produced the laughs. 

Now a tired American family is not 
amusing at the breakfast table; it’s 
boring. The scenes were merely a 
bore. But get behind the  scvnes, 
pick out the moods, the yesterdays, 
the tomorrows, and interpret their 
reflexes as being the thing the screen 
is showing, and immediately you make 
the thing funny or tragic or romantic. 
A tired family was not funny. But 
wearing yourself out with crazy 
dancing all night and having such a 
wild time that you don’t even know 
you are merely making yourself all 
tired out, is amusing—to everybody 
who isn’t at the moment doing it. 
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Mr. Frederic Fradkin is still con- 
ducting in the Piccadilly and playing 
an occasional violin solo to the delight 
of his audience. Here for the price 
of admission the musician may hear a 
concert violinist play his solo numbers. 
That ought to be worth something to 
a music student, even if Greater Movie 
Week isn’t. 


Something New 





AVING entered the music 

profession undoubtedly with 
idealistic motives the student 
soon discovers upon entering 
maturity that there is very 
little of the ideal, much of 
the commonplace, and the 
apathy of the public. Mr. Riesenfeld 
became famous in New York first as 
a conductor in opera; had he remained 
there he would be but slightly more 
famous now than he was then, and con- 
siderably poorer both in finances and 
in his influence on the happiness of 
the average New Yorker. Mr. Riesen- 
feld went along smoothly in the 
theater world for a while, and then 
became manager of two of Broadway’s 
biggest. Smooth sailing again for a 
while, and then his creation of Classic 
Jazz—which in reality was merely the 
application of a high sense of tonal 
beauty and inventive originality in 
orchestration, not burying them be- 
neath a mass of dry themes but letting 
them shine gloriously through the 
melodies and rhythms of modern jazz 
at its best. Again smooth sailing, and 
then the Ben Bernie venture, in which 
the accepted orchestral equipment of 
the theater is discarded in favor of 
distinctly jazz ensembles and methods, 
so far as the orchestral overtures and 
incidentals of the program go. The 
usual style of feature accompaniment 
seems to remain. 














Here we have an evolution of a kind 
Mr. Riesenfeld is perhaps unconscious- 
ly displaying. The theoretical is al- 
ways good; it is fine to strive for an 
ideal. It is sometimes fine, historical- 
ly, to starve for an ideal. But isn’t 
it best of all to apply idealism, in so 
far as practicalism permits, to the 
humdrum problems of everyday life 
and from that application arrive at 
something new and beautiful? 


Theoretically, the organist would 
like to be a classic musician, just as 
Mr. Riesenfeld apparently intended to 
be at the beginning of his career; but 
unfortunately for his own destinies 
the organist largely lacks the vision 
to see opportunities and the courage 
to break with traditions, which vision 
and courage are responsible for the 
importance of Mr. Riesenfeld and his 
three theaters in New York City to- 
day. 





PHOTOPLAYING 





he 

MisS EDITH LANG 
President of the Women Organ Players Club 
of Boston whose chief occupation for the 
coming season will be the guidance of that 
organization through its second season of 
activities—always a harder task than its first 
year 


The Ben Bernie experiment is worth 
watching. It is as good as a course 
of instruction in a conservatory or 
with a master teacher; from the prac- 
tical standpoint it is even better, for 
it takes the musician up above the 
limitations of his mental restrictions 
and shows him how to use his art not 
only to give infinitely greater pleasure 
to the masses but also gain infinitely 
greater income and happiness for him- 
self. And the law of self preserva- 
tion has yet to be beaten for im- 
portance. 

In addition to all of which, the re- 
viewer has to thank the Rivoli for the 
coolest hours spent during any sum- 
mer in New York City. 


Capitol 


EFINITIONS of good photo- 
playing are easily written in 
the Capitol, even though 
some of them may sometimes 
be negatives. Your reviewer 
frequently takes New York 
visitors to the Capitol and 

pays their admission too; if he could 

feel certain that the organist on the 
bench at such times knew the claims 
he had made for Capitol performances, 
he might rest easier. It’s disconcert- 
ing to say, Here’s a bit of organ play- 
ing that is going to be artistic the 
whole way through, and then have to 
explain to the visitor, Well, Mauro- 

Cottone would never do that, it must 

be a new man playing today. 

First, the law of contrast is written. 

We have some moments of light, 

fanciful music, skipping softly about 
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with delightful freedom; and then we 
have a smooth melody of serene calm 
beauty. Or we have a_ beautiful 
melody followed by soft sweet har- 
monies on the top strings of the well- 
voiced organ-—we might call them har- 
monious nothings, for very often they 
mean no particular mood nor convey 
any message other than that of con- 
trast. 

Second, we have contrast of regis- 
tration. Mr. McKinley doesn’t play 
all day with the Register Crescendo, 
nor yet with the pistons, but selects 
his registration by the Luminous Stop 
Touches themselves, getting exactly 
what he wants. His taste is for classic 
music and organistic effects. He is 
not free and temperamental as _ his 
chief is, but is studied and careful; 
both methods produce satisfying re- 
sults, and both give possibilities of 
unlimited development. ° 

Third, we have improvising con- 
trasted with set pieces. Dr. Mauro- 
Cottone uses few set pieces, preferring 
to improvise; and he does it to per- 
fection. Judging from results, Mr. 
McKinley and Mr. Fromel use the 
printed score more freely, and reserve 
improvising for times of need—of 
which there are many. Mr. Fromel is 
known as the composer of popular 
numbers and has some hits to his 
credit; Mr. McKinley has enriched the 
Fischer catalogue with some organ 
gems of strict musicianly elegance. 
It’s quite a trio that supply organ 
music in the Capitol. 

Fourth, we have in the Capitol a 
erandeur of organ ensemble rarely 
heard in the theater; fortunately it is 
drawn upon very carefully. Dr. 
Mauro-Cottone seldom lets a film come 
to its climax with his organ being there 
too, though I have heard him end on 
the high strings pianissimo, fading 
away in the distance. That method is 
dangerous and contrary to the general- 
ly accepted law of showmanship. 

Fifth, we have a manager in the 
Capitol who won’t let a late audience 
march down the aisles during the over- 
tures and solos, but holds them for 
the interludes. And praised be he for 


that. 
Here’s How 


“AS we intended to say in the begin- 
ning, if a man has the necessary 
ability, makes it practical by carefully 
directed study and wisely chosen ex- 
perience, is sincere in his interest and 
alert to present what his experience 
has taught him is best and most de- 
sirable to fit the situation in which he 
finds himself, he can succeed as church 
organist, recitalist, theater organist, or 
anything else, in fact.” 

—written by Mr. George Allaire 
Fischer for Melody, in a glowing 
tribute to one of the pioneers of photo- 
playing, Mr. Ralph Brigham. 
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Industrial Digest & 
Professional Record 





Editorially 


Representing the Leadership Reflected 
by Representative Members of the 
Industry and Profession 


In order that the INDUSTRIAL 
DIGEST AND PROFESSIONAL 
RECORD of this magazine should 
constructively represent its field, and 
adequately do so, the Editors have 
decided upon the policy of inviting 
the cooperation of the leaders of the 
industry and profession in the writing 
of Editorial opinion for this depart- 
men of THE AMERICAN ORGAN- 
IST. The men thus honored will be 
free to express their views without 
restraint, to choose whatever subject 
best suits their fancy, to write serious- 
ly or lightly as they prefer. A state- 
ment of opinion, or hopes, or phi- 
losophy, by the most active men in the 
organ world cannot but be beneficial. 

The aim of the Editors is to supply 
by this means a definite and trust- 
worthy leadershin. If those who are 
given the opportunity of contributing 
their share toward that leadership are 
able to bend their efforts, for the time 
being toward leadership, abandoning 
modesty and forsaking self, thinking 
only of the needs of the industry and 
profession as reflected through their 
years of activity in the world of the 
organ, they will be contributing their 
utmost and giving cooperation most 
loyally to the Editors in a task that 
merits the loyalty of all. 

—Tue Epitors 





TOPIC frequently arising in 
organ talk of the day is: 
What is the difference be- 
tween a church and a theater 
organ? A second question 
could well be asked: What 
is the difference between a 

church and a theater audience? 

Well, what is the difference? 

How ean the theater lay claim to a 
“theater organ’? Did not organs 
exist before the theater had any notion 
of commercializing the organ? 

In proportion is not the church 
attendant also the theater attendant? 











MR. GUSTAV F. DOHRING 


Eastern Representative of Hillgreen, Lane & 
Co., whose promptness in responding to every- 
thing that promotes the welfare of the industry 
and profession brought his Industrial Editor- 
ial to the head of the list, and it is herewith 
the first to be presented. Mr. Dohring chose 
to defend the legitimate organ in the field 
where its defense is most urgently needed. 


We know that so-called theater 
organs have been and are being built, 
and similar freakish instruments will 
continue to be made and advertised as 
theater organs. The much solicited, 
average theater owner is told by the 
representatives of the concerns who 
produce these abbreviated, overblown, 
pedalless, unbalanced instruments to 
beware of the church organ, as such a 
thing in his theater would serve to de- 
crease his audience. 

And yet, all who are in position to 
observe, know that much the opposite 
is the tendency with an audience, and 
the screen-loving public is quite sus- 
ceptible to the quieter intonations 
which are in keeping with similar 
scenes in the pictures. We all have 
experienced the anomalous situation in 
the showing of a picture where the 


organ music is entirely out of keeping 
with what is going on on the screen. 
The average audience is unable to 
discern the reason of inharmony be- 
tween picture and music. The know- 
ing observer has no difficulty in detect- 
ing the reason. Sometimes it is the 


; organist who has been on the job for 
‘ hours, perhaps too fatigued and in- 


different to lift his or her eyes to the 
picture and follow. But most times the 
organ is at fault when it cannot be 
toned down and suitably registrated to 
be in harmony with the picture—pen- 
sive, devout, loving, and hosts of other 
scenes. And yet, it is called a theater 
organ. Then it is when the ridiculed 
church organ—the organ on which 
quieter and more fitting accompani- 
ments can be produced—comes in most 
effectively. 

We of course recognize that organs 
have been and are being made which 
are unfit for one or the other usage— 
chureh service or picture accompani- 
ment. It may be the old-time organ, 
lacking modern tonalities, such as 
strings and reeds, having an abun- 
dance of high-pitched registers, mak- 
ing an organ sound like “pickled files” 
or the proverbial Kisht O’ Whistles, 
or it may be the over-unitized “theater 
organ,” the tonal effect of which may 
be compared with a “Rocky Mountain 
Canary” earrying an overladen saddle- 
bag with bulging sides, with the poor 
lean donkey in the middle. In other 
words: a coupled down and up number 
of unit ranks of pipes, goaded by ex- 
cessive wind pressure, producing a 
growling bass and strident treble, with 
the consequent lack of support in the 
middle. 

The producers of such instruments 
also claim that it is not for every or- 
ganist to play such an organ to ad- 
vantage, but that it requires organists 
of special training to operate them. 
If the result should warrant the ex- 
pedient, such precaution would be 
acceptable, but there is grave doubt of 
this. 

It would be a cheap critic indeed 
who attempted to diseredit a condition 
and fell short of providing a remedy. 
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We are told of one concern which 
is supplying organs AND ORGANIS7S to 
the theater trade, and much of the 
donkey variety of organ as just de- 
seribed, which has adopted a unique 
scheme of demonstrating the instru- 
ment to fit both the theater and church, 
not by showing a different organ in 
each case, but the identical organ— 
played from two separate keyboards— 
one is called the theater organ, the 
otker, the church organ. Take your 
choice. 

We do not propose this as the 
remedy in question. 

Organ is organ, and always should 
remain organ, without burlesquing the 
dignity of the noblest of musical in- 
struments. 

Do any of the prominent theaters 
distort their orchestras by upsctting 
the usual collection and combination 
of instruments of which the finest 
symphony orchestras are composed? 
They do not. . Then why should there 
be a perversion in the tonal structure 
of the organ for the theaters? 

We will not attempt here to scheme 
an organ that would fit both theater 
and church, but suffice it to state that 
such an organ should be composed of, 
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well, say traditional selections of 
registers, adding to these modern 
string registers of quality, also a pro- 
portionate quota of reeds, which any 
reed maker of note now knows so well 
how to produce; but these reeds should 
not be put on such high wind pressure 
so as to totally unbalance and overtop 
the ensemble. Further: an indepen- 
dent Pedal section, or at least, a Pedal 
foundation of separate registers, and 
unification, if economy should direct, 
of such registers as will not be sufii- 
ciently important for Pedal founda- 
tion, but will serve to add to the solo 
usage of the Pedal. Then of large 
importance is the final tonal finishing 
of the organ, individually and collect- 
ively, in the auditorium which it is to 
serve. 

Manual unification has its place in 
such an organ, but not to the extent 
that it will destroy individual manual 
effects, that is, consistently unifying 
from one manual to another, especially 
in registers of prominent intonation, 
so that one manual will sound much 
like the other, which anomaly exists 
in the over unified organ. 

—G. F. Déourine 


Birmingham Silhouettes 


The Profession is Cordially Invited to Take Advantage 
of the Opportunity our Special Representatives Afford 
to Use the Press to Stimulate Local Professional Activ- 


ities for the Good of All the Profession. 


By GEORGE LEE HAMRICK 


Official Representative 


With the coming of the summer 
weather joint-meetings seem to be the 
order of the day. The downtown First 
Methodist, First Presbyterian, Sixth 
Ave. Presbyterian, and the First 
Christian, have united in a community- 
service to be held Sunday evenings in 
the spacious and well ventilated Tem- 
ple Theater, where the large organ 
will receive considerable hearing. In 
West-End, the Baptist, Methodist, and 
Presbyterians have also started their 
union services in the Tabernacle—a 
large open air auditorium. This is 
not only a logical movement, but to the 
church musicians a welcome break in 
the usual run of things, and perhaps 
an occasional “off” meeting. 

Dr. J. A. Bryan celebrated his 
thirty-sixth anniversary at Third 
Presbyterian June 7th—his first and 
only pastorate. An enlarged choir 
under the direction of Mrs. Clara 
Grant Moran at the organ presented 


fine programs of music at both morn- 


ing and evening services. 

The choir of Woodlawn Baptist 
gave a Musicale in the Church June 
7th, the proceeds going to equipment 
for the choir. 


The Allied Arts Club presented Mrs. 
C. H. Armstrong in recital at St. 
Andrews Church following a regular 
meeting of the club in the Parish 


‘House, several assisting artists and a 


good attendance. 

Gaul’s “Hoty Critry” was presented 
with a double quartet of some of the 
finest vocalists in the city, at South 
Highlands Presbyterian, June 14th. 

Ferdinand Dunkley presented three 
of his pupils in recital at Highlands 
Methodist Church: Mrs. Arthur Mo- 
ham, Misses Clara Guthrie, and May 
Belle O’Brien. 

Phillip Rowell is leaving his many 
and varied musical activities for a va- 
cation in New York, going via boat. 

Claud Murphree passed through 
from the University at Gainesville, 
Fla., where he is organist at the new 
Skinner organ, and also at First Bap- 
tist—on his way to Gadsden, his home. 
Miss Oppermein is substituting for 
him, and he will probably do some 
coaching in New York before return- 
i 


The choir of the First Baptist en- 
joyed the first picnic of the season at 
Queenstown. A feast, concluding with 
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watermelon, for the inner man, inter- 
spersed with song and jovial wit, was 
the order of the day. 

The St. Paul M. E. Church, Colored, 
purchased the old building of the Fifth 
Ave. Presbyterian and are removing it 
to their location. The Federal Re- 
serve Bank will occupy the site. 
JOSEPH STOVES who presides 
over the large Moller in Loew’s Tem- 
ple Theater and also at the First 
Presbyterian, was guest organist at 
the First Methodist early in July when 
his father Dr. George Stoves of Nash- 
ville filled the pulpit. The evening 
service was prefaced by a thirty min- 
ute organ prelude. Birmingham 
claims a large part of both father and 
son, in that Dr. Stoves came here di- 
rectly from Wales and was employed 
in the various industrial plants of the 
city until he eventually worked his 
way through college and into the 
ministry. 

The photoplay version of “The 
Monster” with the Luz music setting 
proved interesting organ material un- 
der Mr. Stoves’ hands at the Temple. 
The atmosphere was _ mysterious 
throughout, the action tense with long 
continued dramatic sequences—seem- 
ingly designed to test the efforts of an 
effective accompaniment. In the mind 
of your Correspondent the player more 
than succeeded, in that it greatly en- 
hanced the effect of the picture. The 
vast resources of the instrument were 
fully utilized. The snarl of the heavy 
reeds, the bite of the string choir, and 
massed and solo wood-wind effects af- 
forded opportunities Mr. Stoves made 
the most of. There can be no doubt 
that the trend of the organ in the 
theater is on the up-grade, and it is 
largely through such gifted performers 
as this. ‘ 

The Southern Conference on music 
education, which has just been secured 
for Birmingham, is expected to bring 
over five hundred delegates in Janu- 
ary. Helen McBride, President of the 
organization, of Louisville, has ar- 
ranged for extensive features. In ad- 
dition to the operettas and similar 
entertainment, demonstration of vocal 
and instrumental music, including a 
chorus of two-thousand children, will 
be given. Approved methods of teach- 
ing will also be exemplified. 

Mr. O. Gordon Erickson, Director 
of the Birmingham-Southern Glee 
Club, has just returned from a highly 
successful six thousand mile tour with 


_his organization—extending to the 


Rocky mountains, the Pacific, and west- 
ern Canada. All principal cities were 
included in the trip. Out-doors, in- 
doors, on mountain cliffs—the radio— 
proved settings for their harmony. 
“The Fiddle and the Bow” proved 
a great magnet at the Auditorium and 
approximately four thousand attended 
the Old Fiddler’s Association of Ala- 
bama annual meeting. Fully seventy- 
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J. FISCHER & BRO.’“S NEW HOME—119 WEST 40TH STREET 


In the heart of New York, within two minutes’ walk of the famous 42nd 
including Brooklyn’s branch of the Subway. 
most interesting organ music broke tradition and moved uptown. 
to welcome you; their staff of 24 assistants are looking for you from behind the counters. 


five couples participated in the old 
dances—and young Birmingham had a 
chance in taking a few pointers. 

Jesse Hankinson, the youthful di- 
rector of St. Andrews Suday School 
Orchestra, has proved himself gifted 
along other lines, in the publication 
and popularity of his “Trat WonDER- 
FUL Dream Girt oF Mine.” This is 
his third composition and evidences 
talent. 

Judson College announces Mr. Sam- 
uel Sours as instructor in organ and 
assistant professor of piano for the 
current term. A graduate of Peabody 
Conservatory, with experience of 
church, choir, and private teaching. 

Mr. W. C. Batchelor in his collec- 
tion of “Buttons” in The Dothan 
Eagle arises with the remark that the 
church choir should not be blamed for 
all the discord in the church ! 

Dr. J. M. Broady, pastor of the 
Sixth Avenue Presbyterian, broke into 
headlines over winning a “quart of 
corn” for being the best swimmer at 
the Kiwanis weekly meeting. The 
contest was keen, but the winning 
sure—it was popcorn ! 

Mrs. Lamar Smith has been confined 
to her home for several weeks, but 
rest from the arduous duties of her 
former active life will no doubt soon 
return her to musical Birmingham 


again. 


sales room shown above 


Mr. Frederick Gunster, former Bir- 
mingham singer who has risen to the 
position of one of our foremost tenors, 
was the guest of honor at a recent 
mecting of the Allied Arts Club. Mr. 
Gunster was quoted as saying that he 
would gladly make Birmingham his 
home, instead of New York, if it were 
not for “the state of mind” of the 
American people, which causes them to 
demand that interpretive artists must 
“hail” from New York. There is no 
good reason, geographical or other- 
wise, for this demand, he said, but the 
public has come to the point where it 
will not take its music without the 
fancied advantage of the Metropolitan 
stamp. A program by local composers, 
was arranged for this occasion, all 
three primarily organists—Lawreance 
Meteyarde, Ferdinand Dunkley, and 
Joseph Stoves. 


Boulder and Denver 


By FREDERICK J. BARTLETT 
Special Representative 


DESPITE the extremely hot weather 
we are having, interest in things mu- 
sical does not lag _ perceptibly. 
Amongst all the influx of tourists who 
are spending their vacations in this 
Rocky Mountain district, are many 


Street stations on the Subway and Elevated— 
After almost half a century downtown, the publishers of some of the world’s 
The two Brothers are seated before the counter, ready 


The store-room is left of the 


musicians—both great and small. We 
are fortunate indeed in having master 
classes conducted by two of our best 
known teachers. 

Dr. Hamilton C. MacDcugall, the 
well known professor of Wellesley 
College, whose Free Lance column in 
our contemporary The Diapason 
brings smiles to our faces, is teaching 
a master class in musical appreciation 
and pedagogy at the Blanche Dingley- 
Mathews School in Denver. Mr. E. 
Robert Schmitz, eminent French pian- 
ist, held his master class for concert 
and professional pianists in Boulder. 
Mr. Schmitz, in an inlerview given 
the Denver Post, staies that he chose 
Boulder as his summii teaching center 
because the dislractioas and noise in- 
cidental to the life -n large citirs is 
entirely missing here. Any student 
or master of music that lives amongst 
these wonderful mountains and peace- 
ful valleys cannot fail to get a better 
appreciation of the majestic Bach, 
Beethoven, Handel, and Mozart. 


Mr. Clarence Reynolds, Denver City 
Organist, and Frank Wilbur Chace, 
organist at Colorado University, are 
meeting with much success in their re- 
spective noonday recitals. 


We attempted to do a full measure 
of justice to Mr. Riesenfeld’s score for 
“The Ten Commandments” which 
opened in Boulder July 20th. We feel 
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like saying, welcome the day when all 
pictures of merit will have special 
scores written for them. 

The 2-17 Austin for Sacred Heart 


Church was installed by Mr. George 


Sabol of the Kansas City branch, as- 
sisted by Mr. Robert ‘Casey, local 
builder. 


Los Angeles Notes 


The Representatives of The American Organist are Pro- 
fessional Organists, not Paid Correspondents; Their 
Interests are Professional, not Commercial. Help Them 
Put Your City on the Organist’s Map. 


By ROY L. MEDCALFE 


MUSIC is Curb to Crime, reads a 
Portland headline. Glen Woods, di- 
rector of music in the Oakland public 
schools, appearing before the National 
Federation of Music Clubs at Portland 
says, “Teach a boy to blow a horn and 
he will be too busy to blow a safe. 
Even a saxaphone may be a blessing 
in disguise. All your professional 
symphony orchestras never will make 
America. musical. Over instruction is 
the chief vice of the American music 
teachers.” Louis V. Saar, composer, 
said, “The difference between musical 
education abroad and here is that in 
Europe the pupil works and here the 
teacher works. We are all suffering 
from too much teaching and too little 
learning.” To all of which might be 
added, learn to play a theater organ 
and keep out of jail. 

Duncan S. Mervynne, Lincoln Ave- 
nue M. E., Pasadena, gave a benefit 
recital for the Swedish Lutheran 
Church. His interesting program was 
augmented by vocal and ensemble 
numbers by Valdemar Marker, tenor, 
Daisy Thompson, soprano, and the 
Sierra trio. 

Three new theaters have opened in 
Pasadena during the past few weeks. 


‘Each house has installed the usual 


Unit type organ. Miss Ella Miller 


‘formerly of the California Theater, 


Los Angeles, is playing at Bards, 
James Means at the Fair Oaks, and 
Edwin Penny at Warner’s. 

Ernest Russell who has been playing 
the Robert Morton at the Pasadena 
Theater has gone to Portland. Marie 
Rambo who has been associated with 
Mr. Russell is now playing the long 
hours. 

Fred B. Scholl, who has been at 
Grauman’s Hollywood Egyptian since 
the opening three years ago, has re- 
signed for a summer’s rest. Julius 
K. Johnson, formerly of the Forum, 
begins his duties at the Egyptian with 
the opening of Chaplin’s new picture 
“The Gold Rush.” 

Wm. J. Kraft, organist, and Alex- 
ander Steuart, music director, present- 
ed “Elijah” at the Los Angeles Baptist 
Church, Sunday evening June 14th. 
Mr. Kraft is a member of the faculty 
of the Southern Branch, University of 
California. 


Official Representative 


Dr. Ray Hastings, Temple Baptist, 
Ios Angeles, assisted by Frank E. 
Geiger, basso, gave the opening recital 
at the Sawtelle Baptist. The new 
organ is a three-manual Welte-Mignon. 

A Pacific Coast publication remarks 
that “some picture organists seem to 
say to the audience: ‘You have but 
little musical taste, and I'll try to 
destroy that.’ Mebbe so! Mebbe so! 

One advantage of a recently in- 
vented practise cello is that it cannot 
be heard outside the room. Can’t 
someone add this idea to the saxa- 
phone? 

It is reported that the original score 
of Haydn’s “Seven Last Words” has 
been found in Czecho-Slovakia. 

The Southern California Chapter 
A.G.O. held their June meeting at the 
Mary Helen Tea Rooms followed by 
a recital on the new Skinner at the 
Hollywood High School by Arnold 
Dann of Pasadena and Laurelle L. 
Chase of Long Beach. 

Mortimer Wilson will return from 
New York soon to begin work on the 
music score for another Fairbanks 
picture. This will be the third Fair- 
banks production for which Mr. Wil- 
son has arranged the music accompani- 
ment. 

Dr. Humphrey J. Stewart, Balboa 
Park, San Diego, celebrated his birth- 
day by playing a program of his own 
compositions. Included in his pro- 
gram was his sonata The Chambered 
Nautilus. 

And what do you think of this Cal- 
ifornia press agent’s idea of a re- 
cently installed unit of probably seven 
sets of pipes? “The mighty orches- 
tral organ combines all the tones of the 
great church organ with a full ensem- 
ble of orchestral instruments and a 
section comprising the instruments of 
a large brass band. The materials 
come from the four corners of the 
earth. When complete it will be 
really a complete orchestra composed 
of every known instrument—all under 
the control of one person. There are, 
besides two manuals and innumerable 
stops, over a dozen foot pedals to aid 
in tone coloring and control of the 
mighty forces built into the organ.” 
Come to California, we also have a lot 
of climate! 


A KOHLER-LIEBICH PRODUCY 
For the organist’s home, Liberty Dinner 
Chime, No. 50 in Kohler-Liebich Co.’s cata- 
logue. This particular Chime is the design 
and patent of Mr. John B. Kohler, the Com- 
pany’s president and chief genius of design. 
It was Mr. Kohler who originated the plate- 
chime construction with plates mounted on 
only one contact point, thereby giving the 
Chime unhindered vibration. This principle 
of design is incorporated in all Kohler-Liebich 
Chimes and is responsible for notable tonal 
achievements of the Liberty Chimes. From 
small beginnings in 1913 the Kohler-Liebich 
factory has grown steadily until today its 
facilities, devoted strictly to percussion-instru- 
ment buliding, are sufficient to serve a world- 
wide demand. The No. 50 Liberty Dinner 
Chime is a product that lends distinction to 
the musician’s home 


Arnold Dann, assisted by Ferenz 
Steiner, cellist, gave the final number 
in his series of organ recitals on the 
new Skinner at the First M. E., Pasa- 
dena, June 23rd. 

Duncan S. Merwin played several 
organ numbers during the elaborate 
program christening the organ and 
piano in the new Pasadena Scottish 
Rite Cathedral. 

The L. A. Philharmonic Orchestra 


* opened its summer season at the Holly- 


wood Bowl in July under the direction 
of Fritz Reiner conductor of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 

The first annual convention of the 
Western Music Trade Association was 
held at the Biltmore Hotel. The dif- 
ferent phases of the rapidly growing 
radio business and adjustment of 
methods of handling pianos and uther 
musical instruments was fully dis- 
cussed. 

Ten thousand amateur musicians 
participated in the seven district 
Histeddfods in Southern California 
this year and elaborate plans are being 
formulated for the extension of this 
work. 

Welte-Mignon organs are being built 
for the Fourth Scientist of Los Ange- 
les and the Casa del Mar Club of 
Santa Monica. 

A brother organist suggests that 
perhaps articles on theater organ play- 
ing would prove more beneficial if 
published in theatrical trade papers 
which reach the managers than in 
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s LIBERTY ORGAN PERCUSSIONS 
Include a Liberty Celeste in your specifications. It means an 
additional stop of tonal perfection blending with any and all 
combinations you may employ. 
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LIBERTY ORGAN CELESTE NO. 349. 
May also be added to the organ you now use. 


The tone of the Liberty Organ Celeste is of such pleasing 
quality as to permit of installations in Church, Theater as well 
as Residence Organs. 


Catalogue “P™ mailed free on request. 
Sole Manufacturers 


THE KOHLER-LIEBICH CO. INC., - - CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
3549-53 Lincoln Ave. 
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iO > “Come again!” 
» 
$ PILCHER & 
} ESTABUSMED 1820 ; 
ESSE QUAM VIDERE was the greeting Mr. Seibert 
received from the Rector of 
a representative church after 
his recital there. And 
another | said, 
‘ 
° 6“ ° . ‘ 
$ The latchstring is always out for you!” 2 
Discriminating Committees 
xq K a a” 
‘ ” 
naturally prefer the “Pilcher . 
With a carefully planned determination Mr. Seibert is 
successfully waging the battle to make the masses and our 
y representative citizens organ recital enthusiasts. If the : 
- mode:n organ is to be displayed to its fullest advantage, 4 
the recital must furnish uplifting entertainment. 
x x ™ » 
HENRY PILCHER’S SONS INC. 
Pipe Orem Management of 
5 Lainie. HENRY F’.. SEIBERT $ 
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T.A.O. What’s wrong with the or- 
ganists sending in a subscription to 
editor Buhrman for the manager’s 
desks? Isn’t your profession worth a 
two dollar investment? 

(Make it one dollar each, we’ll meet 
you half way in this as we do in be- 
half of your pupils’ subscriptions and 
your subscriptions for your local 
libraries.—T.S.B. 

Your correspondent is now going to 
close up his typewriter, purchase a 
couple of gallons of gasoline and start 
out for a four weeks vacation. We 
would gladly send posteards if the new 
postal rate didn’t prohibit. Frank 
Lanterman organist of Glendale is 
worrying our big Wurlitzer while we 
are vacationing. 

Alfred Hollins, the blind organist of 
Edinburgh, Scotland, expects to in- 
clude Pasadena and Los Angeles in 
his recital tour this fall. 

Two fall recital tours of the sout)- 
west are being arranged for Clarence 
Eddy. 

Charlie Chaplin in addition to Cci- 
recting and acting his latest picture, 
“The Gold Rush,” also arranged the 
music accompaniment and has recent- 
ly presented two cf his new compo- 
sitions at the Ambassador, also play- 
ing them as violin solos for recording. 

Chas. H. Marsh, organist and choir- 
master of Trinity Episcopal Church, 
Redlands, gave his boychoirs their an- 
nual outing at Catalina. 

The first M. E. of Redlands will in- 
stall a $20,000. set of chimes this sum- 


New York 


Not All the Events but Just 
Enough to Show the Town’s 
Tendencies 
By WHO WANTS THE JOB ? 
Official Representative 


IS OLD TRINITY fundamentalist to 
the belief of a six thousand year old 
world ? Stones and formations 40,- 
000 years old have been discovered 
under Old Trinity foundations by 
workmen engaged in the $130,000. job 
of underpinning the foundations of 
the famous edifice, a task made neces- 
sary by subway excavations in the im- 
mediate neighborhood. Old Trinity’s 
present edifice is the third on the same 
site, the ground is now valued at 
$17,500,000. 

The new Music Center site has been 
selected in Jerome Park where it is 
planned to spend $15,000,000. for 
music and art buildings. Chamberlain 
Berolzheimer is the administration’s 
chief of municipal music; he is an 
organist of considerable attainments. 

Opera musicians will receive $100. 
a week for the next two seasons, ac- 
cording to a new scale now going into 
effect, a raise of $12. a week. 











MR. EDWARD WALLACE 
Whose recital in the Church of the 


McPHEE 
Divine 


Paternity, New York, proved his very ex- 
ceptional talents. He is a musical grand-child 
of Mr. J. Warren Andrews—first a pupil of 


Mr. Andrews’ pupil, and since 1923 a pupil 
of Mr. Andrews himself. He was born in 
Superior, Wis., July 14, 1905; began organ 
study when 14 years old and became organist 
of Hammond Avenue Presbyterian, Superior, 
when 15; at present organist of First Baptist, 
Paterson, N. J. He has done service in the 
theater at various times 


Mr. S. L. Rothafel of the Capitol 
and WEAF fame, according to revised 
plans, will manage a string of six 
metropolitan theaters instead of the 
single new Roxy Theater now being 
started. 

The magnificent series of orchestral 
concerts in the Stadium of City Col- 
lege, about half of which are broad- 
easted, brought various guest conduc- 
tors to the City, including Sokoloff 
of Cleveland and Ganz of St. Louis— 
the latter a big surprise to many, be- 
cause of the unusual excellence of his 
work. Nowhere else in the world can 
the vacationing musician find such a 
wealth of orchestral concerts as these 
Philharmonies at the Stadium; if it 
rains, the orchestra and audience move 
over into the great auditorium of Citv 
College, where Mr. Samuel A. Bald- 
win gives his organ recitals during 
the winter. 

The present Park Avenue church is 
just now adorning itself with a great 
Carillon imported from England. We 
give a British view of it; as taken 
from Musical Opinion, London: 

The music of this latest example of 
the bell-founder’s art will mingle with 
the hum of the vigorous life of one of 
the most modern of modern cities. 
It is the largest and most complete 
carillon in the world, exceeding that 
of Malines by eight bells in number, 
the bass bell exceeding its compeer in 
the famous Belgian carillon by no less 
than one and three-quarter tons in 
weight. The total weight of the bells 
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is approximately fifty tons, that of the 
frame and fittings another fifty tons. 
Forty-five of the bells are to be fixed 
in three frames, one above the other, 
in the Gothic tower. The eight largest 
bells are to be hung in a campanile 
built specially for the purpose, at the 
level of the existing tower. The 
clavier has been evolved after careful 
study of the principal ones on the 
Continent, but incorporates many 
novel features—the outcome of ideas 
originated by Mr. F. C. Mayer, or- 
ganist of West Point Military Acade- 
my, New York, and M. Brees, 
earilloneur at Antwerp Cathedral, in 
collaboration with Messrs. Gillett & 
Johnston of Croydon, the celebrated 
firm of bell-founders to whom the 
work has been entrusted. The bells 
have been carefully tuned on the five- 
tone principle established by the late 
Canon Simpson of Fittleworth, who 
spent forty years in research work on 
bells and bell-tones, and to whom so 
much of the advance in casting, tuning 
and hanging of bells in this country 
during the last twenty-five years is 
due. In fact, it may be said that it 
is now possible to tune a complicated 
carillon of great range with perhaps 
greater accuracy than was possible in 
the days of the Dumerys, Van den 
Ghenyns, Hemonys, the best Belgian 
and Dutch founders of two and three 
centuries ago, who all appeared to 
have aimed at the results now obtained 
in England, where the lost art of the 
Netherlands has been re-discovered 
and improved upon. 

M. Anton Brees, of Antwerp, will 
take up his duties permanently as 
carilloneur at New York as soon as 
the bells are ready to be played there. 
The authorities of Park Avenue Bap- 
tist Church were enabled to place the 
contract with the firm owing to the 
munificent donation to the church 
from Mr. J. D. Rockefeller, junr., in 
memory of his mother. 


San Francisco Items 


By WALTER B. KENNEDY 
Official Representative 


JUNE meeting of the A.G.O. was held 
at Stanford University. The after- 
noon was devoted to an informal 
inspection of the new Kimball two- 
manual studio organ recently installed 
in the home of Warren D. Allen, Uni- 
versity Organist. After dinner at the 
University Dining Hall, a recital was 
played upon the newly rebuilt Mémor- 
ial Chapel Organ. 

Mrs. Estelle Drummond Swift, 
F.A.G.0., First Unitarian Church, 
Berkeley, is giving a series of Friday 
afternoon recitals. Mrs. Swift gives 
splendid renditions of such works as 
it has been our privilege to hear. 

Rumor has it that Oakland is to 
have a municipal organ in her civic 
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MR. WILLIAM H. BARNES AND MR. CHARLES M. COURBOIN 


Mr. Barnes of Chicago is in some respects a second Audsley in that he built with his own hands 
his own chamber organ, doing the first 2-manual instrument when he was 15 years old, and 


the second 8-manual only recently. 


Mr. Courboin’s name has sometimes been mentioned in 


organ circles as being somewhat of an organist himself, though that may be only a rumor. 


He looks really too good-natured to be a serious old organ player. 
and the photo from which ours is reproduced; 


steps, the doorway, 


J. C. Deagan Ine. lend the 
then we have a b.c.d. 


combination 


auditorium. No one knows much 
about it, but it has been hinted that it 
will be ready for Alfred Hollins to 
play in December. The builder who 
is responsible for this instrument will 
confer a favor by telling us what kind 
of an instrument we may expect. 

Mr. Wallace Rolls of the Christian 
Assembly, San Jose, recently gave a 
program on the new three-manual 
Estey. Mr. Rolls, a pupil of d’Evry, 
displays a deep and spiritual insight 
in his interpretations. His playing 
made a deep impression upon his 
audience. 

A correction: The organ referred to 
in last month’s issue as a three-manual 
Spencer-Whalley, is a two-manual or- 
gan, built by Thomas W. Whalley, of 
Berkeley, especially for Mrs. Anna- 
belle Jones-Rose. Pardon our error. 

Mr. William Riley Smith, a promis- 
ing young organist of a neighboring 
city, gave the opening recital on the 
Whalley organ just referred to, play- 
ing the major portion of his program 
from memory. This included two of 
the larger works of Bach and the 


Liszt Fantasy, which were well exe- 
cuted technically. We like Mr. Smith 
and admire his work. 

Mr. Earl Towner has recently been 
installed in Calvary Presbyterian, San 
Francisco. Mr. Towner is a composer 
as well as organist; his influence is 
statewide. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


MRS. CARL ADMIRE, a Ray Hastings pupil, 
has been appointed to the First Christian 
‘Church, Los Angeles, Calif. 

FERDINAND V. ANDERSON, for the past 
four years with St. Andrew’s Church, Elyria, 
Ohio, has been appointed to Trinity, Colum- 
bus, Ga., to begin there Oct. Ist. 

LELAND F. BENGER has gone from New 
New York City to Glen Falls, N. Y., to play 
the Robert-Morton in the Empire. 
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ROBERT BERENTSEN, of the world’s 
largest theater organ, Eastman Theater, 
Rochester, N. Y., is receiving the congratu- 
lations of his many friends upon the success 
with which his wife underwent a major op 
eration in the Rochester hospital. T.A.O. 
staff add their best wishes. 

MARSHALL BIDWELL, Coe College, spent 
the summer in Massachusetts. 

RICHARD KEYS BIGGS spent the summer 
— his family of four at Freeport, L. I., by 
the sea. 

MISS RUTH BRACHER, Western College 
for Women, Oxford, Ohio, spent the summer 
in Chicago; she acquires an assistant for the 
coming season’s work in the College. 

ALFRED BRINKLER, of St. Stephen’s, 
Portland, Maine, has been visiting in the 
region of his former home, Ramsgate, Eng- 
land. Mr. Brinkler is winning fresh laurels 
as conductor of the Men’s Singing Club and 
the Philharmonic Club of Portland. 

DR. J. LEWIS BROWNE of Chicago won 
the David Bispham medal for his opera “La 
Corsicana,” produced in Chicago in January 
1923. ; } 

CLEMENT CAMPBELL of New York City 
spent his vacation at Lake Delaware Boys 
Camp, Delhi, N. Y. 

JOHN CONNELL, municipal organist of 
Johannesburg, S. A., received his full share 
of publicity in the South African press dur- 
ing the visit of the Prince of Wales, when he 
was in charge of the music for the festivities; 
numerous press clippings coming from 
Johannesburg show not only photos and news 
of the events and the part Mr. Connell played 
in them, but also the affection and pride 
South Africa and all British colonies devote 
to their eminently worthy Prince, to whom 
the whole civilized world gives ungrudging 
affection also. 

SIDNEY H. COOPER of Lancaster, Pa., 
has been appointed to Grace Church, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, 

DR. CLARENCE DICKINSON and Mrs. 
Dickinson spent the entire summer in their 
suburban home at Cornwall on the Hudson. 
Of course Dr. Dickinson has only three big 
positions in the Metropolis, only composes, 
writes, arranges, plays but a few score re- 
citals, and doesn’t need any vacation anyway. 

SIDNEY C. DURST of Cincinnati sends 
us his greetings from Portugal; he was in 
Lisbon early in July. 

FREDERICK P. FERNSLER, assistant or- 
ganist in St. Luke’s, Lebanon, Pa., six feet 
four, goes to Muhlenburg College for an aca- 
demic course this fall. 

ARTHUR FOOTE lent honor to the history 
of Dartmouth College when he received from 
that institution the honorary degree of Music 
Doctor. Long life and all honor to one of 
America’s great musicians. 

MISS ANNA BLANCHE FOSTER of Red- 
lands, Calif., is spending several months in 
New York City. 

FRANKLIN GLYNN, Moncton, N. B., has 
been appointed to the new 4-63 Skinner in 
All Saints’, Worcester, Mass. 

S. LESLIE GROW, First Methodist, Palo 
Alto, spent his vacation in southern Califor- 
nia. Mr. Grow was one of the fortunate 
young men to pass the Guild Associateship 
in May. He celebrated his 18th birthday the 
day after he sat for the paper work. 

A. LESLIE JACOBS of Wheeling, W. Va., 
spent the summer in study under Albert 
Stoessel, Ernest Hutcheson, and H. Augustine 
Smith, at Chautauqua Lake, N. Y. 

MRS. BRUCE 8S. KEATOR of Asbury Park, 
N. J., sends her greetings from Paris. 

HAGUE KINSEY of Los Angeles has about 
recovered from a major operation which in- 
capacitated him for some months. 

WILLIAM J. KRAFT spent part of his 
vacation revisiting his old haunts in and about 
New York City. 

ROLLO F,. MAITLAND of Philadelphia 
sends his greetings from Paris and rejoices 
in having heard Widor at his own organ in 
St. Sulpice. 


HUGH McAMIS, our Paris representative, 
spent his vacation (even though he didn’t need 
one) by taking a motor trip through France, 
Switzerland, and Italy. 

EDWARD GOULD MEAD of Lake Erie 
College spent his vacation in England and 
France. 

ROY L. MEDCALFE, another prized rep- 
resentative of T.A.O., took Mrs. Medcalfe for 
a@ vacation to San Francisco where he applied 
both ears to the efforts of “local organ grind- 
ers,” and thence fled to Yosemite Park for a 
) (This ought to start a California civil 
war. 
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RECITALS—INSTRUCTION 
Dean of the Department of Music, College of Emporia 


Professor of Organ 
Emporia, Kansas 


















Emory L. Gallup 


Organist and Director of Music 


Fountain Street Baptist Church 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 





Hugo Goodwin 
Municipal Organist 


Auditorium 
St. Paul, Minnesota 





George W. Grant 


Organist-Choirmaster 
St. John’s Church, Roanoke, Va. 





Otto T. Hirschler, Mus. Bac. 


CONCERT ORGANIST AND 
TEACHER 
Prof. Organ-Piano, Calif. Christian College 
Los Angeles 
Org. First Methodist Church, Long Beach 
715 E. 9th St., Long Beach, Cal. Phone 616-272 














A. Leslie Jacobs 
Organist & Director of Music, First Presbyterian Church 
John W. Morris Scottish Rite Cathedral 
Wheeling, West Va. 
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Julius K. Johnson 














Organist 
The Forum, Los Angeles 









Alfred M. Greenfield 
Organist, Fifth Church of Christ, Scientist 
New York City 


Address: 330 West 95th St., N. Y. C. 
Phone: Caledonia 9226 


George Dewey Krauer, A.A.G.O. 












Organist-Choirmaster 


Methodist Episcopal Church 
Flemington, N. J. 





John Hammond 
RECITALS—INSTRUCTION 


Organist, The Piccadilly Theater 
New York, N. Y. 





George Lee Hamrick 


Organist 


Southern Enterprises 
First Baptist Church 


Representative, The American Organist 


102014 Elm St., Birmingham, Ala. 


Norman Landis, A.A.G.O. 


Organist-Choirmaster, Presbyterian Church 
Flemington, N. J. 














Choirmaster, First Reformed Church, Somerville, N. J. 











Arthur L. Manchester, A.G.O. 
Specialist in Voice Production and Singing, 
Organ Playing and Church Music; 
‘ irector, Aeolian Choir 
Summer Courses in Methods of Teaching Tone Production 
and Singing 

Studio: 301 Carmichael Bldg., Asheville, N. C. 

Address: 16 Virginia Ave., Norwood Park, Asheville, N. C. 





Walter E. Hartley 
F.A.G.O., A.B., Mus. Bac: 


Organist Pomona College 
Claremont, California 
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Hugh McAmis, F.A.G.O. 














19 rue Visconti 


Paris VI*, France 





















Se 
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MISS OLGA MENDOZA had the honor of 
substituting three months for her teacher Mr. 
Lynwood Farnam in his Church of the Eoly 
Communion, New York. 

EDWIN N. MILLER, Runnells School of 
Music, Peoria, Ill., celebrated his 25th an- 
niversary in Central Christian, July 26th. 

T. L. RICKABY of Taylorville, Ill, who 
has contributed to T.A.O. pages and is an or- 
ganist with innumerable friends, has the 
sincere sympathy of all in a loss of unusual 
severity. His only son, professor of English 
and dramatics in Pomona College, a Harvard 
1917 graduate, author of several published 
plays and a book of Sonnets now being pub- 
lished by the Harvard Press, died suddenly 
early in the summer. Our own staff member, 
Mr. Walter Hartley, associated with him in 
Pomona in the music department, played the 
late Professor Rickaby’s favorite selections in 
the memorial service held for him in the 
College. We wish an expression of sincere 
sympathy such as we have for our friend Mr. 
Rickaby could mean something worth while 
in a time like this ——T.S.B. 

ALBERT RIEMENSCHNEIDER’S summer 
Master Class in Baldwin Wallace Conservatory 
drew students from California, Louisiana, New 
Hampsire, Michigan—from the farthest cor- 
ners of America, 

WILLIAM ROCHE of Halifax, N. 8S, 
Sedaned it down to Philadelphia for a short 
trip and had such a good time that he couldn’t 
do | ad than phone his old friends on T.A.O. 
staff. 

CHARLES W. SHANNON, organist emeri- 
tus of First Parish Church, Saco, Me., where 
he served 42 years, died at the age of 89. 

iA, J. STOVER, choirmaster of the Lutheran 
Church, Waynesboro, Penna., was assisted in 
the celebration of his 69th birthday by the 
special felicitations of the present and past 
members of the choir he kas directed for 45 
years. 

THEODORE STRONG, W. J. Bryan, nine 
Governors, and President Coolidge got all 
mixed up together on the pictorial page of the 
Idaho Statesman, with T.S. in the upper 
righthand corner position. 
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INDUSTRIAL DIGEST AND INTERESTING MUSIC 


D, STERLING WHEELRIGHT of Ogden, 
Utah, is spending a vacation season in 
Europe. 

E. C. VARLEY, Sandusky, Ohio, has been 
appointed to St. Paul’s, Akron, Ohio. 

GENERAL NOTES 
THE 40-voice Stockholm University Singers 
men’s chorus gave their American farewell 
concert in Carnegie Hall, New York, July 7th, 
and sailed for Sweden on the 9th. 

$1,250. was paid in London for the mss. 
of Bee:hoven’s Upus 129. 

MR. JOHN W. NORTON of St. James’, 
Chicago, took about 40 of his choir for a two- 
weeks tenting party along Rock River. 

MUSIC NEWS, Chicago, has organized a 
Nothing for Nothing League, with the idea of 
encouraging musicians not to give their wares 
away but to sell them; butchers, bakers, auto- 
mobile makers, and all other sane people have 
learned this fundamental lesson long ago. 
Music News performs a valuable service of 
reminder. 

W. H. DONALDSON, editor, owner, and 
publisher of The Billboard, the outstanding 
journal of the theatrical profession in all its 
branches, died August 1st at his Florida home. 

VICTOR HERBERT’S estate paid $36,000. 
in debts and administration expenses and left 
$58,156. for the beneficiaries. 

NEW JERSEY College for Women, New 
Brunswick, is trying to raise $150,000. for a 
music building and equipment. 

SYMPHONY concerts in Paris last season 
numbered 576, opera performances 1,614, 
“cello, harp, organ, etc.”’ 38: New York dur- 
ing the season gives these three classes 220, 
221, and 95. Paris total is 3,619; New 
York’s 1,235, according to the Musical Digest, 
New York. 

HERBERT WITHERSPOON deserts New 
York and takes his famous voice classes to 
Chicago; he has been appointed president of 
Chicago Musical College. 

PADEREWSKI was “kidnapped” by a 
crowd of Glasgow University students upon 
the occasion of his acceptance of the LL.D. 
degree; the ranscm was set at the performance 
of at least one piano piece, which the beloved 
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pianist augmented into a brief recital. In 
London the King conferred upon him the 
Order of Knight of the Grand Cross of the 
British Empire, the highest of five classes; 
Paderewski had given five benefit concerts for 
Karl Haig’s ex-service men’s fund, one of 
which alone netted $10,000. 

HENRY HADLEY has accepted the honor- 
ary Mus. Doc. degree from Tufts College. 

VINCENT LOPEZ’ jazz band was not per- 
mittcd to remain in England for concerts after 
its original tour period had expired; the 
difficulty seems to have been the fault of the 
general American attitude in making reckless 
statenents es to the objects of their visits 
when they enter England. 

T E WAYFARER was again staged in 

cattle, July 27th to Aug. Ist. 

ATLANTA, GA., theater musicians received 
notice of release late in July; salaries de- 
manded are impossible, say the owners. 

56 YEARS of service in Blackheath Parish 
Church is the record of the British organist 
Mr. J. E. Tromans. 

ORGAN SOLOS are being added to the 
Queen’s Hall Promenade Concerts for the 
coming season; prominent Britishers have 
been secured. 

FRENCH BUILDERS in convention urged 
517.3 for C at 59 Fahr., and gave serious 
discussion to a few of the various mechanical 
improvements already long in force in America 
and Britain. 

LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL has received & 
$125,000. endowment for the choir school and 
is raising an endowment for an assistant or- 
ganist. 

CHURCH OF THE PRESIDENTS, St. 
James’, Elberon, N. J., attended by Wilson, 
McKinley, Garfield, and Grant when they 
summered near Long Branch, couldn’t pay a 
$600. assessment and was in danger of being 
sold. 

DR. A. B. STUBER, the beloved Rector of 
St. Peter’s Catholic Church, Canton, Ohio, 
has purchased a Cable Lake estate which he 
is elaborately fitting for a summer camp for 
his choir and the other organizations of his 
parish. 


Whatever Your, 


Theatre Organists ; 
Question 


SEND $3.00 FOR 


“The Merry Sleigh-Ride Party” 
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Be it the pronunciation of vitamin or marquisetie 
or soviet, the spelling of a puzzling word—the 
meaning of overhead, novocaine, etc.; this 
“Supreme Authority” 





Something novel for your or- 
gan solo—employs effects for 
Unit Organ—instructions for 
registration — a descriptive 
episode told in music. 





Webster’s New International Dictionary 


contains an accurate, final answer. 407,000 
words. 2700 pages. €C00 illustrations. Con- 
stantly improved and kept up to date. Copy- 
right 1924. Regular and India Paper Editions. 
Write for specimen pages, prices, etc. Cross 
Word Puzzle workers should be equipped with 
the New International, for it is used as the 
authority by puzzle editors. 


FREE Pocket Maps if you name The American 
Organist. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A, 
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24 Slides 
Cartooned by 


HARRY STONE 






Address: 


ESTHER STAYNER 
Box 807 . Tacoma, Wash. 
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J. J. McClellan 
ORGAN DEDICATIONS—RECITALS 


Organist, Mormon Tabernacle 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Charles P. McColm 
Substitute Organist 


P. O. Box 1586 
DENVER 





F vedleviele Subkieder, M. en. F.A. G. O. 
CREATIVE HARMONY —IMPROVISA TION 
Instruction, Organ, Piano 
Candidates prepared for Guild Examinations 


Studio: 44 West 44th St., New York, N. Y. 


C. Albert Scholin, Mus. Bac. 
CONCERT ORGANIST . 


Organist-Choirmaster, First Methodist Church 
2121 West 3d Ave., Waterloo, Iowa 


















Roy L. Medcalfe 


Correspondent THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 
for Los Angeles and vicinity 





Concert Organist Raymond Theatre 
120 No. Chester Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 
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Will H. Mooney, Organist 


and his 
LIBERTY CONCERT TRIO 


Liberty Theater 
Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Carl F. Mueller 


Organist, Grand Avenue Congregational Church 
Scottish Rite Cathedral 


‘Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





Moritz E. 7 Schwarz 






Assistant Organist 
Trinity Church, New York 


S. Wesley Sears : 
ORGAN RECITALS--ORGAN INSTRUCTION ‘ 


Organist-Choirmaster, St. James Church 
Philadelphia 





















Ernest Arthur Simon 
BOY VOICE TRAINING~— 
CONSULTING CHOIRMASTER 
Choirmaster-Organist, Christ Church Cathedral 
Address: 
Christ Church Cathedral House, Louisville, Ky. 













Willard Irving Nevins 
DEDICATIONS—RECIT ALS—FESTIV ALS 


Address: Guilmant Organ School 
17 East Eleventh Street, New York City 





John V. Pearsall 
Organist-Choirmaster, First Methodist Church 
Roselle Park, N. J. 

Public School Music, Kearny, N. J. 





Gerald F. Stewart 


Organist-Choirmaster Trinity Church, Watertown, N. Y. 
Choirmaster St. Paul's Church 


Director of Chorus, Watertown Morning Musicales 


Address: Trinity House, Watertown, N. Y. 













Humphrey J. Stewart, Mus. Doc. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Spreckel’s Organ Pavillion, Balboa Park 
San Diego, Calif. 










Hugh Porter 
Organist 
RECIT ALS—INSTRUCTION 
New York University 
Calvary Episcopal Church 


14 East 37th St., New York City 











Theodore Strong 







On Tour Pacific Coast 











John Priest 


Colony Theatre 
N. Y. City 


Studio: 836 Carnegie Hall 





Harry A. Sykes, F.A.G.O. 







Organist-Choirmaster, Trinity Lutheran Church 






Lancaster, Pa. 











James E. Scheirer 
Organist 


Atlanta Representative of 
The American Organist 


201 Elizabeth St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Edwin Lyles Taylor, F.A.G.O. 


Organist-Music Director, Tivoli Theater 








Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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